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THE WEEK. 


THERE appears to be at least alull in the disorders 
in and about Baku, though the comparative quiet there 
is probably that of exhaustion rather than of order. 
The Government seems to have done very little so far 
beyond firing upon crowds, and the rioters have done 
all the damage that was possible. The first accounts 
of the great loss of life seem to have been exaggerated. 
At any rate, all British subjects are said to be safe, 
and the Tartars and Armenians have engaged in a 
desultory warfare that has probably been more alarm- 
ing than sanguinary. The fact remains, however, that 
the Caucasus is in a state of anarchy and that the 
destruction of property has been so enormous 
as to paralyse a great part of the industries 
of Russia. The oil proprietors think they will not 
be able to resume work for a year, and petro- 
leum is the chief fuel used in most Russian industries. 
Also the Government gets £ 10,000,000 of revenue from 
oil ; so that if nothing worse happens the condition of 
things is badenough. The causes of the outbreak are 
still somewhat obscure. There are labour troubles and 
there are race hatreds which the Government is said to 
have encouraged as the easiest means of preventing 
rebellion. A great industry established in a half 
barbarous and newly subdued country is always a pre- 
carious and dangerous business, as we know from our 
own experience. Many ofthe workmen at Baku are 
Tartars and Armenians whom industrial discontent 
would quickly turn into savagery, which apparently is 
what has happened. The Sultan’s protest against the 
massacre of Armenians proves, at any rate, that he has 
a sense of humour. 





Tue riots at Tokio, which were completely sup- 
pressed by the end of last week, have been followed 
by a slight outbreak of disorder in Yokohama on Wed- 
nesday, when a mob of 5,000 men, mostly of the 
lowest class, made an attack on the police stations, the 
Customs house, and on certain large commercial estab- 
lishments. The rioters burnt some police shelter 
boxes and were armed with pistols and sword- 
sticks. No life appears to have been lost, at least 
among the police, though about forty policemen were 
injured. Four hundred troops were despatched from 
Tokio, and appear to have restored order. They are 
now protecting the Consulates and warehouses con- 
taining explosives, while 600 Russian prisoners 
staying at hotels in Yokohama have been placed under 
a special guard. The leaders of all parties, including 
those most opposed to the peace, unite in urging the 
people of Japan to assist in preserving order. 

THE agitation in Germany against the ‘‘ meat 
famine” has continued unabated and the Govern- 
ment shows signs of bowing before the storm. The 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture, General von Pod- 
bielski, has abandoned his mon possumus attitude and 
announces his intention of conferring with the Imperial 
Chancellor as to the advisability of opening the Dutch 
frontier to the import of livestock. Perhaps he has 
taken a hint from the Ké/nische Zeitung, which has been 
warning the Government that the agitation if unheeded 
may change its economic character for a political one. 
It suggested that there are limits to the exercise of 
bureaucratic power, and that the spectacle of a single 
Minister closing the frontiers by decree was likely to 





bring the“whole political system into disrepute. But, as 
the Frankfirter Zeitung points out, the question is not 
closed by a relaxation of the prohibitions upon import 
any more than the responsibility of it can be limited to 
the Minister of Agriculture, who, it is thought, may be 
sacrificed as a scapegoat. It is a protest against a 
Protectionist system, of which the duties on imported 
fodder and the rigid inspection of imported meat are 
also subjects for complaint. 

A GENERAL election in Spain is largely a matter 
of arrangement, and a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants do not trouble themselves to take part in what 
they regard as a compromise between the two parties. 
The election last week was in this respect no exception, 
and it was marked by the usual public apathy. The 
Government, it is true, assert that the conditions were 
far freer than on former occasions, and they take credit 
to themselves for leaving in office the mayors appointed 
by their Conservative predecessors. In the last House 
there were 260 Conservatives and an Opposition, 
variously composed, of 146. The Madrid corres- 
pondent of the Zimes says that the new House is 
made up of 240 Liberals and an Opposition of 166. 
Of the Government adherents 120 are said to be fol- 
lowers of the Prime Minister, 100 followers of Senor 
Moret, and 20 followers of Canalejas. A few years ago 
Canalejas was the hope of the ardent Democrats, 
but the support he and his followers have given 
to the orthodox Liberals and to the monarchy has 
disappointed a good many expectations. The Republi- 
cans, threatened with a breach between the older 
and younger sections, closed their ranks in answer to 
the violence of the police in a conflict in Madrid. They 
have lost two seats out of the four they held in Madrid 
and they have also had a reverse in Saragossa, but they 
have done very well in Barcelona and Valencia, and 
they come back to the Chamber with a party in- 
creased from twenty-six to thirty-two deputies. 





A FIRE broke out on the Mikasa, Admiral Togo’s 
flagship, about 1 a.m. on Sunday last, and before the 
crew could be rescued the flames reached a magazine, 
which exploded, causing the vessel to sink at once. 
The casualties are said to amount to 599, including 
one officer killed, six missing, and sixteen wounded. 
Admiral Togo was not on board. The vessel is said 
to have sunk in shallow water, and it is hoped that she 
may be raised and repaired. The cause of the disaster 
is at present unknown. The Japanese are naturally 
much distressed by it, since the Mikasa was to them 
what the Victory has always been to Englishmen 
since Trafalgar. She was, after the Osaki, a sister 
ship, the largest and most powerful vessel in the 
Japanese fleet, and played a chief part both in the 
fighting about Port Arthur and in the final battle of 
the Sea of Japan. She was built in England and only 
completed in 1902. She was 415 feet in length, hada 
displacement of 15,200 tons, and a beam of 753 feet, 
and her armament was very powerful. Japan will have 
the sympathy of the whole world in her loss. 





At the close of the army manceuvres this week 
President Loubet made a speech, in which he spoke of 
the affection of France-for the army and his confidence 
in the determination of the officers to see that the 
reduction of service to two years shall not mean any 
loss of efficiency in the training of the soldiers. He 
went on to refer to certain rumours to the effect that 
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the army would not be loyal to the institution it exists 
to defend. A few years ago the allusion would have 
been taken to refer to the supposed anti-Republican 
leanings of some of the officers of high rank. The 
allusion is taken to-day to be to the recent teaching of 
M. Herve and others, who have declared that in case of 
invasion it would be the duty of men who shared their 
views to offer no resistance. This remarkable opinion 
is never likely to be the opinion in any country of more 
than an eccentric and negligible minority. It is true 
that during the Boer War some imperialists used 
language which, if it meant anything, meant that an 
Englishman who supposed that the civilisation of 
another country was superior to that of his own 
country ought to wish that country to govern his. But 
in times of excitement people say more than they mean. 
We do not think the doctrine of non-resistance has 
taken any root in France, and it is rather surprising 
that M. Loubet thought it worth while to refer to it. 





Tue earthquake which occurred in Calabria on the 
8th turns out to have been even more disastrous than 
it was first reported. It was said at first that 347 
people had been killed, but it now appears that nearly 
twice as many perished in one district alone, and the 
damage to property has been enormous. The first 
shock has been followed by others, slight indeed, but 
enough to complete the destruction and to keep 
the survivors in a state of continual panic. There 
are pathetic accounts of starving and terrified people 
assembled at roadside stations and clamouring for 
food and rescue. The King of Italy has shown great 
energy and humanity, hastening to the spot and 
giving generous alms to his afflicted subjects. The 
building of temporary shelters for the thousands of 
peasants who are homeless is being carried on as 
rapidly as possible and subscription lists are open in 
all the chief Italian towns. But as the destruction 
covers an area of nearly eighty square miles, it isto be 
hoped that assistance will be given by every civilised 
nation. The Italian Consulate, 44, Finsbury-square, 
E.C., will be glad to receive donations. 





Tue Times has published several letters in reply to 
the letter of the Bishop of Hereford. One is from no 
less august a person than the Bishop of North and 
Central Europe. This prelate, who writes from Ham- 
burg, bishop though he is of the most populous half of 
the continent, can find room in his large heart for the 
wrongs of the South African millionaire. There is in 
his letter the note of spaciousness which one would 
look for in the ruler of millions, in whose diocese 
a parish is a German State and a rural deanery 
must be one of the smaller countries such as 
Holland or Belgium. Thus he begins: ‘‘I go 
entirely” —the phrase is the Bishop’s—‘‘I go entirely 
with the letters in your issue signed Alwyne 
Compton, F. Milner, and Llewellyn Davies.” They are 
all thrown in together like a list of the confirmation 
candidates of Saxony or Bavaria, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Llewellyn Davies’s letter is one of the strongest 
of the indictments that have appeared of the Chinese 
Ordinance, while the other two correspondents approve 
of it. The Bishop continues in the same large 
and ample manner, measuring the distance from Majuba 
to Egypt at a bound and dealing with the whole 
controversy in a spirit far too magnanimous to 
approach anything on so small a scale as a 
concrete detail. He is warmly supported by 
a lady who has seen the Chinese with their happy 
faces, the little ornaments and comforts in their 
cubicles, and their arms laden with luxuries. This 
lady carries the war into the enemy’s camp with an 
effective hit at us Occidentals, for she explains that 
the eastern does not drag his wife and parade her 
about in public like the less delicate-minded western. 
This lady, fortunately has not yet acquired what we 


coarser races think to be the excessive sensibilities of the 
East, or we should not have heard of the fans, vases, 
and other little knickknacks that brighten up the 
cubicles of the flogged coolies. Meanwhile the definite 
charges that have been made in a public and respon- 
sible manner remain unanswered, and the letters 
published in the 7imes show that while there is plenty 
of zeal in the cause of Chinese labour there is at pre- 
sent a marked scarcity of argument. 





THERE are some things which depend for their 
success on being tactfully done, but they cannot 
be done at all, even tactfully, without the risk of 
wounding feelings and sensibilities. It was always 
held to be one of the chief proofs of Mr. Gladstone's 
tact that he was able to explain with complete success 
to men some years his junior that they were too old 
to take office in his Cabinets. The Bishop of Durham 
tried the other day a still more delicate exercise. He 
explained to the Japanese that they had certainly done 
wonderful things, and, he added, what more would they 
not have done if only they had been Christians. 
The bishop must have known that he was on delicate 
ground, and the next news showed, unhappily and un- 
mistakably, that he had not succeeded in conveying his 
hint without hurting the feelings of the Japanese. They 
seem to have been more irritated by his reproach than 
gratified by his admiration, and they returned a prompt 
answer to his double-edged compliment by destroying 
ten Christian churches in Tokio. But the Bishop of 
Rochester, evidently a man of quick resource, found a 
clever retort to this rude violence, and he has announced 
triumphantly that Togo was baptised at Gravesend. 
He has urged the clergy of Gravesend to hunt up the 
register to find the record of a fact which certainly 
turns the tables rather neatly on our touchy allies. If 
the clergy are worth their salt there will one day be a 
second important document known as the Forged 
decretals. There the quarrel rests atthe moment. The 
Japanese are ingenious enough, but it will tax their 
ingenuity to find a Buddhist among the generals who 
won our more conspicuous victories in South Africa. 





A Minister like Mr. Long, who combines excel- 
lent intentions with marked incapacity, is always a 
pathetic figure. At the present moment his position is 
unusually pathetic, for however clever he might be he 
could never wriggle out of the Irish land deadlock. 
The success of the Irish Land Act depended upon the 
maintenance of British credit, and British credit isin a 
parlous condition because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has allowed the Sinking Fund to be swal- 
lowed up by naval and military loans. No amount of 
Treasury dodging can get over the fact that Irish Land 
stock is depreciated. It is quite natural that the sellers 
of estates should be disinclined to accept payment in 
depreciated stock. If five-pound notes were only worth 
£4 tos. we should not like to accept payment of a debt 
in five-pound notes. The correspondence in the Zimes 
between Mr. Long and Sir John Colomb, the protests 
of the landlords’ convention, and the ponderous 
passion of the Times leader-writer are grotesque 
enough, for they all ignore the rotten state of Govern- 
ment finance (due to over-expenditure, borrowing for 
works, and the sinking fund sham) which constitutes 
the sole and sufficient cause of this deplorable dead- 
lock. It is a curious but indisputable fact that the one 
thing needful to supply the Irish landlords with full 
and prompt payment for their estates is the advent of 
a Liberal Administration, which, by putting a stop to 
military borrowings, will restore the national credit. 

Tue return of army recruiting for the year 1903 
just issued gives us some idea of the cost to the nation 
of Mr. Brodrick’s vagaries. The return shows that‘in 
that year the number of men who recruited on the 
short service system was 38,299. Of these 169 died, 
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1,325 deserted, 1,489 were transferred to the Army 
Reserve, 1,116 were discharged as invalids, 1,159 were 
given their liberty as being unlikely to become 
efficient soldiers, and 4,198 were freed from other 
causes. The number now serving is 28,870. In 
other words, something not far short of 10,000 men were 
recruited in one year under that system who have been 
an absolute waste to thenation. Every penny spent on 
these men who deserted or were invalided or were dis- 
charged as unlikely to become efficient soldiers is 
money thrown into the sea. These figures mean that 
in 1903, Out of the men recruited on the short service 
plan, one out of seven was a man who ought to 
have been rejected. The chief mischief of recruiting 
these last years has been that too many men have 
been recruited and the Army has been absorbing a lot 
of material which is useless for war. 

DurING the past week the Board of Trade has 
issued two of its most important reports on the indus- 
trial condition of the country. The first of these, 
dealing with changes in the rates of wages and hours 
of labour in 1904, reports that the decline in wages 
which began in 1901 has been continued, the aggregate 
decreases in 1904 having amounted to £938,000, 
although the number of workpeople so affected was less 
than in any one of the preceding three years. The 
decrease was most marked in the coal and allied trades, 
but it 1s notable that for the first time in ten years there 
was a net fallin wages in the building trades. The com- 
parativestatistics for thelasttenyears show that 1895 and 
1901-4 were years of falling wages, but the aggregate 
of increases in the intermediate years was considerably 
greater than those decreases. The Board has also 
issued its biennial report on the working of the Con- 
ciliation Act, from which it appears that of twenty- 
seven industrial disputes in which application was 
made to the Board twenty-three were settled by its 
mediation. In these cases the application was made by 
both parties and was for the appointment of an arbi- 
trator. The Act appears to have been of some service 
in facilitating the provision of a court of appeal for 
existing boards of conciliation, but its operation has 
been comparatively limited. 

In a letter published in the Zimes last Thursday 
Mr. Whittaker gave a number of somewhat depressing 
figures to prove that the wave of sobriety alleged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be passing over the 
country is due not to any great change inthe habits of 
the people but mainly to depression in trade. It has 
been supposed that the increase in outdoor sports has 
led to greater sobriety; yet there was more drinking 
from 1898 to 1901 than from 1885 to 1889. The four 
years 1873-6 are the greatest drinking years of the 
last two generations, and they were also years of 
great prosperity. The figures of the last sixty years 
show that for thirty years before 1873-6 there was a 
large and steady increase in drinking. From 1876 the in- 
crease turned to a decrease for some years, and the 
lowest point was reached in 1888. Then the increase 
began again and culminated in 1898-1902, since when 
there has been a rapid falling off, though the consump- 
tion of beer and spirits has not yet gone down to the 
minimum point of 1888. It is plain from this that we 
cannot assume that we are really growing more sober. 
Yet Mr. Whittaker thinks that the temperance move- 
ment has had some effect. The consumption of intoxi- 
cants has not risen to the same extent as the con- 
sumption of tobacco and tea, and that is something to 
be thankful for. But it is clear that what is needed 
is not only a change of circumstances. Drink is not 
entirely the result of poverty, for it increases with 
prosperity. Mr. Whittaker’s letter reminds us that 
the flattering statistics of drunkeness may sometimes 
mean that poverty forces us to be temperate against 
our will, 





Tue only question of any interest at a modern bye- 
election is whether the particular election will or will 
not be the most striking of all the proofs of the 
country’s mistrust and dislike of its Government. The 
result of the Elgin election certainly gives some colour 
to Mr. Sutherland’s claim to the place of honour for his 
own victory. Elgin has never returned a Conservative, 
but the highest majority it has given to a Liberal is 
692. His majority is 1,453 on a total poll of 3,495. 

It is with mixed feelings that one reads of General 
Booth’s daring proposal to try an experiment in emigra- 
tion on a large scale to Australia. This energetic 
veteran has cabled to Mr. Deakin to ask if he can place 
in Australia 5,000 families that are not destitute and 
belong chiefly to the agricultural and allied industries. 
The Daily Chronicle estimates that a capital sum of 
41,000,000 would be wanted to transport and settle 
the families in Australia. Our doubts are not related to 
General Booth’s capacity, though it is a very large enter- 
prise, but to the usefulnessof theobject. Australia may be 
in want of men who are suited for agriculture, but 
her need is not nearly as instant as ours. The right 
way to relieve the unemployed difficulty is to bring 
such men as these into touch with the neglected 
resources of the land, but why not the neglected 
resources of this land? There is nothing gained by 
transplanting men who might rebuild agriculture in 
England to a distant colony. The first thing to do is 
to develop the machinery by which, in Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s phrase, the landless man can be brought 
to the manless land. But the manless land is a good 
deal nearer home than Australia. 





It is reported that the Alhambra is threatened with 
ruin owing to anumber of the slight earthquake shocks 
which are frequent in the south of Spain. The whole 
building, it is said, has long been in a precarious state, 
and a very little strain would now destroy it. In par- 
ticular, the Myrtle Court, the Lion’s Court, and the 
Galeria de la Machuca are most seriously threatened. 
The Spaniards have not been over careful of the great 
treasure which they won from the Moors. Part of the 
Alcazar was burnt down in 1524 and the rest 
destroyed to make room for a palace. Seventy 
years later a part near the Lion’s Court was destroyed 
by an explosion, and only fifteen years ago the 
whole was threatened by a fire which luckily was 
put out before it was extinguished. But at any rate 
the Spaniards have done very little in the way 
of restoration, and the building, if half ruinous, 
is not much defaced. It is to be hoped that if it now 
becomes necessary to execute large repairs, nothing 
but repairs will be done. The Alhambra is the work 
of a civilisation that has altogether passed away, and 
any attempt to imitate it with modern renovation 
would be disastrous. 





FRANCE has lost an eminent and sincere Repub- 
lican in M. René Goblet, whose death at an advanced 
age took place on Wednesday. He was a member of 
the National Assembly in 1871, and in spite of many 
electoral vicissitudes his political career lasted until 
1898, during which time he held office under Freycinet, 
Brisson, and Floquet, while for a short time in 1886 
he was Chief Minister. He wasa man of tact and pro- 
bity, and his conduct of foreign affairs in the Floquet 
Cabinet was marked by much savoir faire. But his chief 
claim to honour rested on his staunch Liberalism, which 
did not conflict with an advanced attitude on industrial 
questions in sympathy with M. Millerand. He belonged 
to the old school of French Liberals who favoured a 
restriction of the arbitrary powers of the bureaucracy, 
an extension of the principle of decentralisation in 
local government, and the independence of the courts. 
In his retirement he used a trenchant pen to attack 
the political methods of M. Combes 
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MR. BALFOUR ON DEFENCE. 

R. BALFOUR made a speech on Saturday 
N which, like many of his speeches, has set the 
commentators of his party hard at work with their 
rival explanations. The workings of his mind 
are of interest chiefly to Mr. Balfour himself and a 
decreasing number of persons who think that the study 
of Mr. Balfour’s processes of thought is a reasonable 
use of their leisure. It is more important to remark 
how complete a condemnation Mr. Balfour’s speech last 
Saturday provides for the military policy of his 
Government. The essence of the speech is to be found 
in twoimportant propositions. The first that conscrip- 
tion cannot provide an army to protect the Indian 
frontier ; the second, that serious invasion of our shores 
is, under existing circumstances, an impracticable 
operation. 

We will take the second of these propositions first 
and see what is to be made of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy 
in the light of Mr. Balfour’s most matured conclusions 
on a subject to which, as his friends tell us, he has given 
the best of his mind. Mr. Balfour says that all British 
sailors are agreed that to carry seventy-five or a hundred 
thousand men across the Channel is so hazardous and 
difficult an operation that it is not likely ever to be under- 
taken. What, then, is the reason for having Volunteers at 
all? Mr. Balfour answers that there are two reasons. 
The first that they serve to protect our shores 
against raids by small forces ; the second that their mere 
existence and reputation is one of the facts that would 
deter an enemy from attempting a serious invasion. We 
will quote one sentence from Mr. Balfour’s speech last 
Saturday, not to show that there is some ground for 
Mr. Balfour’s habit of revising the style of his speeches 
but to illustrate his view as to what is the use Volun- 
teers serve in this respect. ‘‘ Let me remind you that 
among the existing circumstances which I had in 
view was the Volunteer force itself. Why is it that 
invasion on a scale to conquer these islands is an im- 
practicable operation? It is impracticable, as I venture 
to think, following the opinion of the sailors, because 
the force to be convoyed is necessarily a very large 
force, and the more you increase the force that has to 
be convoyed in an ever-increasing ratio is the difficulty 
of convoying it until you reach no very elevated figure 
before that difficulty becomes an impossibility.” If 
these views are correct it is easy to see how the Volun- 
teers ought to be treated. It is easy also to see how 
misleading were the instructions given to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s Commission which reported last year on the 
Militia and Volunteers. That Commission was asked 
not whether the auxiliary forces were or could be made 
competent for the purposes Mr. Balfour has in view 
but whether they could supply 270,000 men able to 
defeat a great European army after it has made a suc- 
cessful descent upon our shores. It is unfortunate 
that the Commission was asked to conduct its 
inquiries on a basis which Mr. Balfour now 
sees to have been false, and that therefore no 
small part of its time was gratuitously wasted and 
most of its report was rendered worthless. If Mr. 
Balfour’s view is right everything should be done to 
make the Volunteers effective for their own purposes, 
and nothing should be done to confuse their func- 
tions with those of a quite distinct organisation 
or to suggest that they would be far finer men 


if they were trained for duties and functions 
which they never undertook and to which on 
Mr. Balfour’s showing they can only be diverted 
at great risk to the nation. Yet this is precisely how 
Mr. Balfour has behaved. The Volunteers are wanted 
to defend England. Mr. Balfour’s colleague orders 
them to be examined to see whether they are fitted to 
defend the Punjaub. As Lord Ripon well said on Satur- 
day, no Englishman likes being pulled about by an 
army surgeon to see whether he is qualified to do 
something that he never undertook to do. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s zeal in trying to convert the 
Volunteers into something which they are not and 
which they ought not to be is accompanied by an obsti- 
nate neglect of all the reforms designed to make them 
more efficient in a discharge of their proper and impor- 
tant duties. In the first place, as their services are volun- 
tary and cost them both time and money, they should 
obviously be treated with reasonable sympathy and 
politeness. In the second place, the particular 
reforms that have been recommended by the Commis- 
sion and promised by Ministers, such as the separate 
creation of a department of the War Office for the 
administration and government of the Militia and 
Volunteers, should be carried out. If this had been 
done, blunders like Mr. Arnold-Forster’s recent circular 
would be avoided. An advisory board should 
be created to represent the Militia and Volun- 
teers on the plan which has recently been adopted 
in improving the Army Medical Department. Thirdly, 
the Volunteers ought to be trained to fight and 
manceuvre in the country where they would fight and 
manceuvre in case of war. ‘‘ If we are to be invaded,” 
said Sir William Butler to the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission, ‘‘you may be quite sure that the 
invading army will not go up to be frozen to 
death on the top of Salisbury Plain or to be 
bogged up to their necks in the New Forest. 
They will go into the valleys, the towns and villages, 
places in which we never get a chance of training our 
men. ... What we really want is to train our Home 
troops to fighting or manceuvring in fenced fields, a 
training which they never get, and yet if you look at 
it we could not do as much harm as foxhounds 
and a field of 150 horses going over them at a 
gallop would do.” The true moral of Mr. Balfour’s 
speech is the necessity of fitting the Volunteers not for 
conditions of war in distant countries and other 
climates but for the highly specialised work of defend- 
ing our own lanes and hedges. This important duty 
has been absolutely neglected, and everything has been 
done not to raise but to depress the spirits and the 
vigour of the Volunteers and the Militia. 

Mr. Balfour’s second main proposition carries with 
it certain important consequences. Mr. Balfour says 
that conscription cannot provide for the defence of the 
Indian frontier. He also says that no English Govern- 
ment would be responsible for so wild an experiment. 
These two statements are reassuring, and we believe 
them both to be true. One has only to consider what 
would be the overwhelming cost of transporting troops 
of men serving for a very short time to and from India 
to grasp how absolutely the conditions of the case 
forbid the attempt. We should have to imagine a 
sweeping revolution both in the habits and sentiments 
of Englishmen, and in their readiness to disarrange 
not only their lives but their whole policy 
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before such a thing as conscription for service 
onan Asiatic frontier becomes thinkable. It would 
indeed be impossible under any government but a mili- 
tary despotism and Mr. Balfour says quite truly that 
no nation in Western Europe would draw on a conscript 
army for service at this distance from Europe. Some 
countries have conscription forced on them. If we were 
in the position of France we should have to defend 
ourselves by the means to which that liberal nation has 
to submit. All that Frenchmen can do is to try to 
mitigate the damage any people must suffer from an 
institution which swallows up some of the most pre- 
cious years of a man’s life. A Frenchman naturally 
dwells on the good side of an evil from which he cannot 
escape. For conscription has its good side. When it is 
applied on democratic principles in a democratic country 
it throws the classes of a nation together. It does 
for France what no institution does, or perhaps ever 
could do, for England, in making rich and poor live 
together. But its evils, wherever applied, overwhelm 
the incidental advantages. Even in France, where, 
though of course rural emigration is far less marked 
than in England, it is still a serious problem, conscrip- 
tion is generally admitted to be one of the chief causes. 
The caserne creates a taste for other pleasures than 
those of the country. But a Frenchman would think 
it madness for a nation which is defended at home by 
the sea and has possessions abroad which cannot be 
defended by conscript armies to suffer all the losses of 
conscription. If Mr. Balfour’s speech means any- 
thing it means that the generals and others who 
are going about the country preaching conscrip- 
tion are distracting the country from its real 
necessities. Those necessities are a _ volunteer 
force adequate to the purposes Mr. Balfour described 
on Saturday {and nobody can deny that the Volunteers 
can be made adequate to those purposes), and, on the 
other hand, a regular army adequate to the other pur- 
poses which Mr. Balfour rightly says can only be met 
by a professional army. Unfortunately Mr. Balfour's 
Government is doing nothing to give us either of 
these things. It has discouraged the Volunteers and 
demoralised the regular army. We do not ourselves 
believe that any Government that depends on the 
richer classes can ever give us the army we want ; an 
army that offers a career to men who have talents and 
a taste for the profession, but no money. Our com- 
plaint against Mr. Balfour is not that he has not given 
us a competent army, for that is we think a task beyond 
his powers, but that by stupid innovations and experi- 
ments in enlisting, the failure of which he has now to 
acknowledge, he has made the army less competent 
than he found it. 





ENGLAND AND SCANDINAVIA. 


HE negotiations between Sweden and Norway are 
being watched with anxious eyes, and we fear 

it must be admitted that they seem to have reached 
rather acritical stage. The point in dispute, as indeed 
it generally happens, is in itself almost inconceivable 
as a cause of war. Everything has been provisionally 
settled except the controversy about the frontier 
fortresses, and even this controversy has been 
narrowed down to a comparatively unimportant 
detail. The Swedes say they have no wish to 
insist on the destruction of the old Norwegian 


fortresses which are naturally the objects of a senti- 
mental attachment in Norway. The Norwegians, 
on the other hand, say that they are only standing out 
for the preservation of these old fortresses. The dif- 
ficulty arises because one of the old fortresses is par- 
tially new, and the Norwegians object to dismantling 
the additions they have made in modern times to 
the ancient castle of Fredriksten. If the two 
states cannot find a way out of this difficulty 
they will give the impression that they think more 
of their quarrels than of their common interest in 
Scandinavia. It will be a lamentable thing if a con- 
troversy which has been conducted with dignity, 
tact, and a sense of responsibility, should degenerate 
into a wrangle which could only mean that the two 
parties thought it was impossible to be a good Swede 
or a good Norwegian without being a bad Scandina- 
vian. But we refuse to believe that this difficult 
transaction, accompanied as it has been by promising 
signs of a good and equable temper on both sides, 
will come to so ludicrous and yet sotragical an end. 
All Europe is watching, not without jealousy and 
alarm, the development of the negotiations, and it is 
therefore unfortunate that the Standard should have 
given great prominence on Saturday to an article that 
had appeared in a Danish paper recommending 
Denmark to become a British colony. It is no doubt 
flattering to our pride to know that we are the objects 
of a relative enthusiasm in Denmark and that the 
Danes or some party among them would prefer our 
rule to that of any other people. We can well believe 
that this is the case. But nobody with a sense for 
history could see without regret the disappearance from 
among the free and sovereign states of Europe of a 
nation with the vigorous and interesting past that be- 
longs to Denmark. A man is no worse an Englishman 
for preferring to see Denmark a sovereign state thana 
colony even of his own country. But the idea of the 
renunciation of her place in the separate states of the 
world by Denmark is fantastic, and it is idle to dwell 
on it. Nothing could be less desirable than the growth of 
a German and an English party in Denmark, for what 
is chiefly to be wished is that Denmark should look 
neither to England nor Germany, but that she should 
give her mind to the development of a Scandinavian 
alliance. The freedom of Scandinavia is an English 
interest, and it is a European interest. Every good 
European, to use Mr. Morley’s description, will 
sleep more soundly when Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway are united—not under one crown, for 
that kind of union was tried with disastrous results 
in the fifteenth century, and it broke up not by a 
peaceful dissolution but in insurrection and war, leaving 
to Denmark and all Scandinavia a permanent legacy 
of quarrels—but in a free alliance. The Scandinavian 
peoples have made their neighbours formidable by their 
own feuds. In the campaign in which Russia took 
Finland from Sweden, at the beginning of the last 
century, Sweden was fighting Norway in Denmark. It 
was when Norway was a dependency of Denmark that 
she lost the Orkneys and Shetlands. The best hope 
of a genuine union, not a union for making anyone of 
the three states subject to any other or for filching 
the rights of the weaker but a union of defence, lies 
in the peaceful creation of three states with sovereign 
and unchallenged rights. Such a union acorrespondent, 
whose letter we print this week, hopes for, as the 
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ultimate result of the negotiations now in progress. 
We have said that no Englishman wants to see 
Denmark or any other European state abjure its inde- 
pendence. We do not mean that England should 
necessarily play a passive part in the fortunes of a 
united Scandinavia. The independence of Scandi- 
navia is one of those European interests to which 
England cannot be indifferent. Twice within the last 
two centuries England has taken action to defend 
Sweden. In the eighteenth century she intervened with 
Prussia and Holland to save Sweden from the conse- 
quences of Gustavus’s rashness, and in 1855 she or- 
ganised a league for the defence of Sweden. We think 
that our friendship with France might be employed 
in order to give the three countries a guaranteed 
protection against aggression. Mr. Gladstone was 
able to do this for Belgium, and it ought not to be 
impossible to make arrangements with France which 
would put the safety of Scandinavia outside the dis- 
putes of Europe or the dreams of the most ambitious 
governments. 





THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. 


T is perhaps too soon to say whether the resigna- 
tion of the Fejervary Cabinet will promote or 
retard the movement for the dissolution of the statutory 
union between Austria and Hungary, The attempt of 
the Unionist Party to outmanceuvre their Nationalist 
opponents by raising the cry of universal suffrage has 
served to introduce into Hungarian politics a new and 
unknown factor in the shape of Democracy, which 
threatens to make itself independent of both. It may, 
indeed, come to pass that Baron Fejervary and his 
‘*Liberals” will now recoil from the prospect of 
enfranchising the Roumanians and Slavs and make 
common cause with the Opposition in a ‘‘ war 
with two fronts” against the democratic move- 
ment on the one hand and Viennese influences on 
the other. They may find it more difficult to forgive 
the Austrian Ministers for opposing their proposals 
than to forgive themselves for making them. It is 
true that M. Kristoffy, the Minister who committed the 
Fejervary Cabinet to advocacy of universal suffrage, 
advocated it on the grounds of principle rather than 
expediency, claiming that it would regenerate the 
Table of Deputies by making it representative of all 
the peoples of Hungary. But he was careful to point 
out that it would safeguard the prerogative position 
enjoyed by the Magyars. This could only have meant 
that a Magyar test would have been imposed on the 
non-Magyar population, who are in a majority. A 
test of ability to read and write Magyar was 
probably what M. Kristoffy had in mind, and a writer 
in the L’#uropéen estimates that this would restrict the 
grant of the franchise to about 17 per cent. of the 
non-Magyar races. To such a franchise M. Banffy, 
M. Kossuth, and other members of the Opposition 
would probably have found no difficulty in subscribing. 
Liberals and coalition have held in common the prin- 
ciple of Magyar ascendency. It is a principle upheld 
as much by the Liberals, who believe in main- 
taining the Delegation, as by the Independence Party, 
who wish to abolish it, for the strength of the Hungarian 
Delegation in its negotiations with the Austrian has 
lain in its racial homogeneity. That racial homo- 


geneity is secured by the fact that the Hungarian 
Delegation, unlike the Austrian, is elected by the 
Chamber instead of being chosen by provincial Diets. 
It is representative not of the non-Magyar peoples of 
Hungary but of a Parliamentary oligarchy almost ex- 
clusively Magyar. The Opposition have as genuinely 
tender regard for constitutionalism as the English 
Whigs of the eighteenth century, but constitutionalism 
is not Radicalism. Their cry has been not so much exten- 
sion of the suffrage as re-distribution. Their opposition 
to the /ex Daniel, which revolutionised the standing 
orders of the Chamber, and to the ex-/ex dissolution 
was doubtless genuine enough, but it was nationalist 
rather than democratic. And Nationalism on the 
defensive against external forces is very apt to regard 
its representative institutions as so many committees of 
public safety; the Magyar policy is the historic policy 
of the urban republics of Italy towards the conéado and 
of the Swiss cantons towards the allied districts— 
subjection rather than partnership. Their Asiatic 
origin and their feudal instincts mark them off very 
sharply from the Latin-Slav element in the country of 
their adoption, and long service as the military outpost 
of Western Europe has tended to preserve a certain 
feeling of caste. It is significant that, despite its cham- 
pionship of universal suffrage, one of the most recent 
acts of the retiring Ministry was to re-issue the Berze- 
wickzi decree suppressing the non-Magyar voluntary 
schools, and no less significant that the Opposition 
allowed this act of an ex-dex recess to pass unchallenged. 
Electoral reform, however, is an edged tool to play aparty 
game with, and Baron Fejervary may find, like Disraeli, 
that Mephistopheles is stronger than Faust. The 
Socialists have taken up the cry of universal suffrage 
and made it their own, and although Hungary is still 
largely a pastoral State the industrial weapon of a 
universal strike is not to be ignored as an instrument 
for forcing political demands. But the Hungarian is 
also an Austrian and consequently a European ques- 
tion, and of these larger issues we propose to say 
something later. 





SCHOOL GARDENS. 


T is rather a sad admiration that the English- 
man gives to that old Italian sculpture in 
which the artist put into the symbols of the months 
the story of the daily peaceful and busy life of the 
country. Those symbols summed up the common lot 
of the men and women of the day, their common cares 
and work, but also their common pleasures and 
rewards. They were the alphabet of a life that was 
real and intimate to everyone. The Englishman may 
flatter himself that his outlook is larger, but he cannot 
think without a pang how few of his countrymen 
would think of those scenes from country life, from 
the pruning of one month or the sowing of another 
to the pig-killing of a third, as anything but 
interesting and alien curiosities. If we recorded 
our daily life in monuments, it would not be 
the life that is lived by the common people of 
the countryside. The pleasures of the few might 
find their place, but not the life of the many. 
That life has been treated too much by Parliaments 
and Governments as if it were by nature and necessity 
‘he dull and vacant thing that bad laws, bad schools, 
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and a nation preoccupied with other things have con- 
trived to make of it. Country life is apt to mean for 
us the winter life of the house party or even the Sunday 
life of the week-ender. The country life that gave its 
joys and struggles and romance to the people who live 
in the country has become the synonym for a mono- 
tonous, complaining, and rather despised existence. 
Nobody expects agriculture to hold the place it could 
boast when the industrial arts had not created what 
Mr. Rider Haggard calls the omnipotence of cities, but 
it is a melancholy thing that rural life, one of the most 
salutary of all the influences that make a nation, should 
mean nothing of the energy and joy of a peasant com- 
munity. That life has ceased to have an alphabet, for 
it degenerates into a mere existence without incident 
or aim or hope. 

Fortunately there are signs that this complacent 
indifference to rural life is breaking down, and one 
of the signs is the increasing attention that is being 
given to rural education. During the last few years 
the code for elementary instruction has been wisely 
modified so as to admit of the teaching of rural sub- 
jects in village schools, and the efforts of public-spirited 
reformers have led to some interesting experi- 
ments. Conspicuous among these is the movement 
for establishing school gardens which has made marked 
and hopeful way in Cheshire under the care of a 
county council which has from the first taken an en- 
lightened and conscientious view of its responsibilities. 
The county council is now considering a proposal to 
create a school garden in every village in the county, and 
the proposal has received strong support from a report 
drawn up by the principal of the College of Horticul- 
ture on the existing schools. Of thesethere are twelve, 
one now seven years old. Some of them are directly 
controlled by the council, and in all cases it helps by 
providing tools and seeds. The decision will be 
awaited with great interest. For school gardens are 
not some innocent fad or hobby; they are an impor- 
tant part of school life and a recognition of the truth 
that the things of rural life are of interest and 
value in themselves. They are not merely 
meant to make the villagers better gardeners; they 
are meant to give its right importance to the arts of 
rural life. Some forms of technical education are 
certainly not a liberal education but to teach children 
to take pleasure in understanding how flowers and 
vegetables and trees grow is to teach them to take 
pleasure in developing their reason and their taste for 
beautiful things. As the head master of a school 
in Germany said to Mr. Rooper when he was 
inspecting the school gardens of Germany, the 
study of plant life teaches the children the need 
of air, light, sunshine, sleep, and cleanliness for 
themselves as well as their gardens. The care of trees, 
too, makes the boys more kindly to birds, for they 
think of them not as game but as game-keepers. The 
school garden may be made the means of making the 
surroundings of his home speak to the village boy not 
of a tedium and empty monotony from which he hopes 
to escape to the town, but of the thousand incidents of 
life and nature that strike his mind and fancy. This, 
with a discipline that need not be neglected, is the 
object of education, and therefore if there were nothing 
more to be said for school gardens, if there were no 
problem of rural depopulation, the village school 
garden would be justified as teaching the boy the 





language of the beautiful things around him that 
are now too often silent to him. It gives a sense of 
friendship and sympathy even to the solitude of the 
deserted village. 

In France and Germany, where rural education 
has long been the subject of anxious study, there are 
two main kinds of school garden. The garden is 
either as it is generally in Germany—a garden for 
the school ; or as it is generally in France—a garden 
for the schoolmaster. School gardens are a compul- 
sory part of the equipment of a school in some parts 
of Germany. In Nassau they were made compulsory as 
far back as 1817. In France 95 per cent. of the 
rural schools have school gardens for the school- 
master. In some cases the schoolmaster allows his 
pupils to work in his garden. Mr. Brereton, in his valu- 
ablereport ontherural schools of France, mentioned that 
sometimes teachers instead of setting their pupils lines 
made them set cabbages. The idea of giving the 
master a garden is of course to make him a better 
teacher for rural children, and Mr. Brereton’s report 
suggests that the master when he does not allow the 
children to work in the garden, uses the garden for 
explaining experiments and teaching practical work, 
such as grafting, or the different uses of manures. 

A difficulty that arises in England with regard to 
all questions of rural education is the famine of rural 
teachers. Here, of course, France has a great ad- 
vantage. Her elementary teachers are largely drawn 
from the country ; they are the children of peasants to 
whom the things of the country are familiar memories. 
In England the decline of the rural population reacts 
inevitably on the supply of rural teachers. Further, 
we have ourselves put our shoulder to the wheel of rural 
depopulation by giving the country the worst schools 
and the worst paid and trained schoolmasters. In 
France country teachers are paid as well as town 
teachers ; they are all alike the servants of the State ; 
and there is no reason why a teacher who is ambitious 
and capable should choose the town rather than the 
country. In rural England the teacher occupies an 
equivocal position. Even when he has not to blow 
the organ he has an uncomfortable conviction that his 
talents are not appreciated, and that in the town he 
would be more highly considered and more likely to 
find pupils and parents who think he has something to 
give them which is worth the having. The question of 
the payment and status of the village schoolmaster, 
as well, of course, as the adequate provision for 
training rural schoolmasters, has a great impor- 
tance in any effort to give the village school its 
proper place in the social life of the village. The 
school gardens themselves can help to improve 
the position of the village schoolmaster. The Man- 
chester Guardian, in its account of the movement in 
Cheshire, says that the villagers have already taken to 
consulting the children about the methods of garden- 
ing, ‘‘converted in a body to the new-fangled ways of 
the school garden by the discovery that their sons had 
learned how to produce three bushels of potatoes where 
only two had been forthcoming before.” The day may 
come when the scene described by Mr. Rooper in his 
German visit may be typical of English country life, 
and practical gardeners in difficulties may hasten to 
the schoolmaster for advice. 

School gardens have been justified on the ground 
that they make the labourer more useful to the farmer, 
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and thereby help to solve one of the main problems of 
the time, They have, we hope, a larger purpose to 
serve. Our chief interest in school gardens is 
that they, with allied reforms, may play a great 
part in transforming our villages from the dominions 
of great houses into self-governing communities. 
If that revolution is to be carried out, no single 
means must be neglected which can make village 
life more vigorous, more stimulating, and more 
successful in its industries. Mr. Brereton’s report 
shows how much has been done in France to make 
agricultural education a real power in improving and 
adapting the methods and processes of the farm, the 
vineyard, and the forest. Mr. Rooper showed how fruit 
culture has recovered its old place as a considerable 
industry in Geistingen in consequence of the efforts of 
the schoolmaster and the use that has been made of the 
school garden. The success of the experiments in Ches- 
hire as well as of those initiated by that energetic re- 
former in education, Mr. Rooper, shows that the move- 
ment has great possibilities in England. There will not 
be one uniform type of school garden for in everything to 
do with the country the variety which has marked the 
developmentof rural education in Franceisof the essence 
of a living system. Nowhere do the conditions of life de- 
mand so versatile atreatment. But the school garden 
is to be welcomed as a sign of the new spirit and the 
new light in which rural life must be regarded if we are 
to regenerate the country and make of it a community 
of free men who love their life, intent not on a 
hard and dreary round of toil, but on the oppor- 
tunities of drawing from their lives the best that 
they can give. Such men and women will not 
waste any single means for making their industries 
competent and their lives full and various. When 
the village has its independence, its rural banks, its 
co-operative societies, and, let us hope, its common 
games and its annual feast day, the village school will 
no longer be a corvée and the village schoolmaster 
will be one of the trusted and respected leaders of 
opinion. The school is now the means by which the 
agricultural labourer’s son may escape to the life of 
the town. It will one day be the means by which he 
can escape if he wishes to the life of the country. 





GOVERNMENT AND THE FINE ARTS. 


N an article in the Nineteenth Century for this month 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann makes out avery strong case 

for a Ministry of Fine Arts in this country. The common 
arguments against such a Ministry are all based upon a 
misunderstanding of the functions which it would perform 
if properly constituted and upon an ignorance of the 
facts of the case. It is often said, for instance, that the 
arts would be none the better for Government interfererice 
and patronage, especially for such interference and 
patronage as might wc expected from the politicians of an 
inartistic country such as ours. Art, we are told, is a 
kind of divine accident, particularly in England. Art 
happens, as Whistler used to say, and any attempt to give 
it an official regularity will merely result in improving it 
out of existence. The people who argue in this way have 
no doubt visions of frescoes commissioned at great public 
expense to suit the taste, say, of the President of the Board 
of Trade, and of great artists worried into their graves, as 
Alfred Stevens was, by the pedantry and ignorance of 
Government officials. We are told that im France the 
Government is generally foolish in its interference with 
artists and that all the best artists bitterly resent that 


interference, while the worst thrive unduly by complying 
with it. The case of France, however, is a dangerous 
one to advance as an argument against a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, for whatever may be the defects of French artistic 
administration no one can deny that it is superior to our 
own. There is also, however, the case of the Kaiser, 
whose interference in the arts of his country is certainly 
not very fortunate. But it may be said at once that no 
one who is in favour of a Ministrv of Fine Arts wishes to 
establish an Art-lord in this country. A Minister of Fine 
Arts would not be expected or allowed to make speeches 
praising the Academy or denouncing the New English Art 
Club. His business would not be to impose his own 
taste upon an unwilling nation, but merely to administer 
national artistic institutions with some order and system. 


The current arguments, in fact, against such a Minis- 
ter are really arguments against any kind of national con- 
cern with art whatever; against the existence of all gal- 
leries and museums and of all kinds of artistic education 
supported by the State. The National Gallery, however, 
and the British and South Kensington Museums, together 
with other institutions of the same kind, already exist, and 
since it is to be presumed that no one wishes them to be 
abolished, everyone must wish them to be properly ad- 
ministered. At present there is no method in their ad- 
ministration whatever. They are all under the control of 
Government officials, but of different Government officials. 
The Board of Education, for instance, controls the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the British Museum, the Wallace Collec- 
tion, the Tate Gallery, are regulated by trustees in each 
case, and they are controlled financially by the Treasury, 
while the appointment of their chief officials is in the hands 
of different authorities, who usually appear to have some- 
thing else to think about, since the directorship of the 
National Gallery, which has now been vacant for eight 
months, has not yet been filled up. 

But the administration of museums and galleries is not 
the only kind of Government interference with the arts 
which is inevitable. There are ancient monuments, for 
instance, some of which are under the control of the Office 
of Works, some under the control of the War Office, and 
some under that of the King. As a good many of them 
are really museums, this arrangement, as Mr. Spielmann 
points out, introduces a new complication and a new dis- 
order into the system. 

But still more important than museums or ancient 
monuments is the Government concern with architecture ; 
and this, too, is inevitable. A Government need not 
patronise painters or sculptors, but as it must have offices 
it is forced to patronise architects, or, at any rate, 
builders. The arguments, therefore, against State inter- 
ference with the arts do not apply at all to architecture. 
Government buildings have to be erected, whether or not 
politicians and officials are men of taste; and it is no use 
to say that, since we cannot expect any taste of our poli- 
ticians and officials, we ought to make no effort to improve 
our Government architecture. Assume that we cannot 
hope to get a Pericles for our Minister of Fine Arts, there 
are yet degrees of bad taste, and there are alternative sys- 
tems, one of which may result in less ugliness than another. 
The present system, or absence of system, has nothing 
whatever to be said for it, either in theory or in practice. 
The control of new public buildings, like the control of 
museums of ancient monuments, is not in the hands of any 
one authority. Post Office buildings, for instance, and 
Customs buildings are under the control of the Office of 
Works. Barracks are built by the War Office, Municipal 
buildings are under local very while other buildings 
are managed by the Department of Woods and Forests. The 
result is naturally that there is no system in the way in 
which designs are obtained for public buildings. In some 
cases, of course, an architect is consulted first. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, for instance, designed the New Scotland 
Yard, and that building, being architecture, scandalised 
two eminent politicians, who no doubt thought that art 
was something altogether too frivolous to enter into any 
work controlled by the Government. 
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But the greater part of our Government offices are not 
architecture at all. They have the air of having been de- 
signed in a builder's office, like any hotel or theatre. In- 
deed, they are far less influenced by the present remarkable 
revival in architecture than many purely commercial build- 
ings, and if an Englishman wished to show a foreigner 
some examples of that revival he would take him to 
any kind of building rather than to one erected by 
Government. 

These remarks can be supported by an instance which 
is the most flagrant and the most recent of all. The scaf- 
folding which is now being removed from the new War 
(iffice buildings is revealing to our astonished sight perhaps 
the most desperately ugly building in the whole of London. 
The new hospital in the Waterloo-road is as ugly, 
perhaps, but it is not uglier. There are buildings which 
are architecture, and there are buildings which are not. 
That is to say, there are buildings designed with some 
artistic intention and buildings designed with the intention 
of looking as if a great deal of money had been spent on 
them. But just as there are degrees of merit in buildings 
which are architecture, so there are degrees of demerit in 
buildings which are not ; and the new War Office buildings 
rank very low among the latter. They are of the style which 
is vaguely called Renaissance. They are forced, therefore, 
to have a certain amount of regularity about them; and, 
indeed, one facade is almost exactly like the other. But 
their regularity is the regularity of an endless repetition of 
meaningless and monotonous ornaments. The beauty of 
Renaissance architecture is never the beauty of a com- 
plete and daring organism, like that of a Gothic cathedral, 
but of a pattern of artfully proportioned plain and enriched 
surfaces. In the new War Office buildings there is no 
proportion and no pattern. The whole surface is a mass 
of brainless iterations. It reminds one, more than any- 
thing else, of an overdressed woman, or of the worst 
examples of Brussels carpets, such as were fashionable 
twenty years ago. ‘The National Liberal Club is not a 
great work of art, but it looks as stately as the Parthenon 
beside its new neighbour ; and if it were capable of blush- 
ing it would surely do so to find such a companion forced 
upon it. 

Yet now that London is burdened and disfigured 
with such a building until time or some accident, too 
fortunate to be expected, shall destroy it, there is no one 
who can be blamed for it. It is no one’s business at 
present to see that our Government buildings are not 
eyesores. It is the Office of Works which is responsible 
for this particular eyesore; but the very name of the 
Office of Works is enough to show that it is not expected 
to perform any artistic duties. Its duty is merely to pro- 
vide house room for the War Office and other Govern- 
ment departments, and this it has done. If, however, 
the new War Office had been erected by a Ministry of 
Fine Arts it would be quite clear that that Ministry had 
failed in its duty. There would be someone who could 
be called to account, someone whose function it was, if 
not to provide masterpieces of architecture, at least to 
provide architecture of some kind. The mere establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, with control over the 
designs of all public buildings, would arouse a keener 
public interest in such buildings and a more exacting 
criticism of them. We should cease to expect all our 
public buildings to be ugly; and there can be little doubt 
that with greater expectations and clearer responsibility 
there would be an improvement. It may be true enough 
that not many of our politicians have much taste. But 
no politician at present has any opportunity of exercising 
what taste he has. Also, if a Ministry of Fine Arts 
existed men of position and taste might be encouraged to 
go into Parliament in the hope of occupying that office, or 
might bring their influence to bear on the Minister who 
occupied it. No one would expect that a Minister of Fine 
Arts, whoever he was, would make no mistakes ; but we do 
not expect perfection of our War Minister, and though 
the War Office may be in a poor way, it wouldscarcely be 
improved if all its functions were divided up among 
separate departments, none of which felt any responsi- 
bility for the performance of them. 





THE MERMAID SOCIETY AND “THE ANGEL. 


UNAWARES.” 

HE Mermaid Repertory Society is dead—there is no 

doubt about that. "They opened their season last 

week with a revival of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s comedy, 

“ The Late Mr. Costello.” They played it with spirit for six 

nights before audiences which ran to no figure of 

arithmetical, let alone of pecuniary, importance, and closed 

aaa Queen Street Theatre for good on Saturday 
night. 

The Mermaid Society came into existence in response to 
what many intelligent people have gone about saying is 
the crying need of the town, a theatrical company which, 
in the absence of a subsidised theatre, should be ready to 
act old plays of indisputable merit and try the new ven- 
tures of dramatists who aim above the heads of the average 
audience. They struggled gallantly through two seasons, 
stopped, and started again, this time with an honorary com- 
mittee, which included the most distinguished names in 
literature, art, law, science, criticism, medicine, and war. 
With such signatures as Meredith, Hardy, Sargent, Lord 
Wolseley, Professor Ray Lankester, and those of the ubiquitous 
ladies the Duchess of Sutherland and the Countess of War- 
wick at his disposal, it was not unnatural Mr. Carr should 
think he had a wind at his back, and that he could rely upoa 
sympathy in many different quarters. But a celebrity and 
his signature are soon parted nowadays, and a famous name 
is never a good straw to test which way a popular wind is 
blowing. Yet in a sense he was right, he got plenty of 
sympathy and encouragement, only he got no support. In 
his letter to the papers he estimates his week’s takings at 
£12 and his expenses at £300; the deficit was made up in 
encouragement. 

The programme proposed for this season included, ‘“ The 
Duchess of Malfi,” “The Beszemenoffs,” by Gérki; “Vol- 
pone,” “ Colombe’s Birthday,” “ Paris and Oenone,” by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon; “Cleopatra in Judea,” by Mr. Arthur 
Symonds. Here were items to whet the curiosity where they did 
not promise the reader of old plays a fore-known pleasure. But 
the lover of literature belongs to a small class, and he is not 
as a rule an energetic playgoer; he finds too much enter- 
tainment in the theatre under his own hat; and curiosity, 
artistic or antiquarian, is not an impulse to be relied upon 
to send any quantity of people out after dinner. The only 
way to make a play pay is to create a vogue for it, how- 
ever brief. In this matter a repertory theatre is severely 
handicapped by the shortness of the time each play can be 
allowed to run. Before the outside public can become 
aware that a certain play is being performed it is replaced 
by another. The people who are willing to commit them- 
selves by subscription to going to the theatre so many times 
a month are not numerous, and as they wish to see other 
performances, of which everybody is talking, and are pro- 
bably not used to going to the theatre more than one night 
out of six, they are reluctant to do so. If, however, it is a 
consolation to the society to hear that, while struggling 
against such difficulties, they gave a great deal of pleasure 
and that many will regret their failure who did not give 
them appreciable help, they will not feel their effort wasted, 
for they will hear this on all sides. 

We wonder whether Miss Fanny Brough and her excel- 
lent caste will succeed in starting a vogue for “An Angel 
Unawares” at Terry’s Theatre. Mr. Robert Vernon Har- 
court’s play is sure to be severely criticised ; for, in addition 
to serious shortcomings, it is clever, clever in just that 
aggressive way which, when it fails to completely dazzle, 
quickens in the audience an unusual capacity for seeing 
faults. The dialogue sparkles with uncommon liveliness 
one moment and is as dull as Cromwell-road the next; so 
everybody feels at once when anything goes wrong. Its 
merits are precisely the kind which show up its defects. 
It is a hybrid between farce and realistic comedy, by 
Bernard Shaw, out of the foolery which is played all the 
rear in half-a-dozen London theatres. The motive of the 

eroine, which supplies the absence of plot, is as extrava- 
gant as the motive of a farce; while the merits of the play 
lie in character and the substitution of natural scenes and 
natural talk for stage situations, which alone can carry off 
the unreality of farcical motives. The heroine’s actions are 
improbable, yet the point of her character is that she is 
the touchstone of reality. We must take her for granted 
as we do all the absurdities the personages in a farce per- 
form ; yet her contact with others is supposed to reveal to 
them wants and failings hidden hitherto from themselves. 
We enjoy a farce most when we forget common sense and 
comedy most when we remember it. We cannot do both 
at the same time. Yet this is precisely the demand which 
“An Angel Unawares” makes upon the imagination. No 
sooner do we say this is good criticism of life than we are 
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obliged to forget how real people behave in order to keep 
our interest in what is coming next. 

This is the story of the play: Act I., the Hon. Algernon 
Wood, an amiable young man with a susceptible heart and 
a guileless belief in every woman who takes a liking to him, 
is discovered painting. Viscount Clair, his friend, who is 
looking after him in the country, enters. His real motive 
for rustication, however, is to avoid a Boston girl, who 
asserts that it is her mission to rouse his pampered nature 
to better things, but who he is convinced is really bent on 
marrying him. The cook has been dismissed; Clair 
grumbles at their impromptu diet (he grumbles too long). 
They quarrel and begin to tell each other home truths, the 
one about the other's pictures, the other about his friend's 
laziness and frivolity; enter Miss Fanny Brough. She is 
excellent from start to finish. The part suits her perfectly. 
Such a success can only be scored when a character is well 
drawn by the author, and Helen Benton is Mr. Harcourt’s 
triumph. They talk: we hear about the young girl in 
Boston; a ring at the bell; an empty stage; enter Miss 
Nellie P. Francis, who has pursued her prey from America. 
Algernon engages her as cook, unbeknownst to the others 
and not knowing who she is himself; dismay of the Vis- 
count ; horrified hostility of Miss Benton, who softens at last 
into a contemptuous half-friendly interest. Enter Canadian 
lover, who has followed Nellie to protect her from the re- 
sults of her indiscretion. Miss Benton finally carries her 
off to save her reputation and to rescue Clair from her perse- 
cutions ;: briefly, that is Act I. Now, what is the character 
of the heroine? She is a sort of enfant terrible, with a 
turn for flirtation and a mania for making people nobler. 
Her formidable innocence makes her attack upon the afec- 
tions and confidence of strangers overwhelmingly direct. In 
her methods she recalls Lady Cecily Waynfleet in Captain 
Brassbound ; but she does not show that romanti: lady’s 
address and ability. 

The end of the first act drags in consequence. She 
sits passive and indifferent too long. But what is her 
motive? Is she in love with Lord Clair? Does she wish 
to humiliate him for having treated her as though she 
wanted to marry him when she did not? Does she seriously 
come from America in order to induce him to take to politics 
instead of golf? Curiosity about her is the excitement 
which has to serve the spectator in lieu of a plot. The first 
motive is ine only one strong enough to explain her; the 
second would prove her a heroine with a very uninteresting 
sense of proportion; the third is fantastic without the co- 
operation of the first. The answer comes at the end of 
the second act, leaving nothing but the pairing off of Miss 
Benton and Clair to wait for. She is in love with the 
Canadian ; the cause of her crossing the Atlantic and mas- 
querading as a cook turns out to be a mixture of motives 
two and three—yet we are to believe her to be the sort of 
person who sets the lives of others straight! Act II. is a 
long way the best. After getting the worst of a preliminary 
skirmish, Nellie passes her hostess’s defensive reserve and 
wins her trust and affection. This dialogue is followed by 
a scene between Nellie and her lover, in which she teases 
and tantalises him: both scenes are excellent. Miss Benton 
has now made up her mind that she is the wife for Clair, 
and though her talk with Nellie has made her feel that 
she is lonely and wants to be loved herself, she determines 
to make a match between them. She tries to persuade the 
Canadian to give Nellie up; but their interview makes her 
think so well of him that she ends by being in two minds 
about her determination. In the third act all the principal 
characters meet her by appointment at the golf club. She 
half thinks that Clair, in spite of denials, would like to 
marry Nellie; she more than half suspects that Nellie has 
chosen the Canadian; she shuts her eyes to the fact that 
she cares for Clair herself. One or two twists of the dia- 
logue and the knot comes undone. The last act is not 
successful. The speeches are not good. The dialogue 
is sharp and witty throughout the play, but it digresses 
and wanders, not in search of bon mots, these rise naturally 
enough out of the situations, but because there is neither 
sufficient plot nor incident to keep the talk running in 
definite channels. When nothing very good is being said 
the characters still create an atmosphere in which we ex- 
pect a flash every moment. This atmosphere is hard and 
clear, and since it is never charged with emotion (the brief 
serious passages have no smile in them and are detached 
in sentiment from the rest) it is never humorous. It is like 
the atmosphere of a Disraelian novel. In spite of the fail- 
ings and faults of this play, we are not at all sure that the 
future will not prove that we were criticising a real dramatist 
“unawares,” 

DESMOND MCCARTHY 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsINGHAM. 
DISTINGUISHED correspondent writes me at 
length and with much pertinence in support of 
the suggestion I made in this column as to the necessity 
of a very strong Liberal opinion, definitely expressed, 
as to the main objects of Liberal policy before the 
election. This is all the more required, because it is 
very easy to slip into Professor Dicey’s view that all 
that the country desires is to get rid of Mr. Balfour, 
and to substitute for him and his fellows a fairly 
capable and upright body of administrators, who will 
remain attached to Free Trade. That isto say that the 
country wants a second Conservative Administration. 
If we accept this notion we abandon all touch with 
democracy, and leave the way clear for a new people’s 
party, of which only the left Liberal wing would form 
apart. But the notion is absurd. We cannot stand 
still if we would, for man’s conscience and civilised 
sense advance continually, and the country and the 
Empire suffer from grave evils, some of them calling 
for immediate remedy. 
* * * + * 


Take expenditure. It is obviously unsafe to leave 
military expenditure on anything like its present basis. 
Is the country likely to bear such a strain indefinitely 
without calling for Mr. Chamberlain’s remedy of 
“taxing the foreigner”? There, indeed, lies the danger 
of defeat on the very issue to which some few Liberals 
would confine the appeal to the country. Free Trade 
cannot be maintained unless it is made the basis of a 
general attempt to better the condition of the people 
and lighten the burdens on their industry. But what 
line are we to take on the question of the reduction of 
military and naval charges? My correspondent sug- 
gests that we ought firmly to fix our minds on the rate 
of expenditure which prevailed before the South 
African War. Nothing has occurred since then to 
make any increase necessary. On the contrary, there 
have been two capital events in policy both making 
for reduced armaments —the fall of the Russian naval 
power and her defeat in the land war and our own 
understanding with France, backed by American sym- 
pathy and by the Japanese Alliance. Such a state of 
things, with a strong peace movement all over the 
continent, makes an ideal ground of advance for a 
definite retrenchment on the part of the most extrava- 
gant of all the great war Powers. No doubt the 
reductions must be gradual, so as to save a crisis in 
employment and to give time for the working out of 
the alternative policy of social reform. But the point 
is that they must be prepared for and the mind of the 
country taught to expect them. And in particular the 
hostile forces must be met with a definite statement of 
Liberal policy which they will be compelled to face. 

» * * - nd 


Otherwise what will happen? Clearly a revolt 
among the service officials, backed by the Whig or 
Imperialist elements in the Liberal Party, as soon as 
a policy of retrenchment in the Army and Navy is 
definitely foreshadowed. Now, owing to the policy 
of criticism on which our forces are concentrated, 
this element of definiteness is wanting. My corre- 
spondent takes the case of his own county. It owns 
twelve seats, all held by Unionists. Six or even eight 
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of these are likely to go over to Liberalism. But the 
Liberal candidates, he says, while protesting mildly 
against the present rate of taxation, do not suggest 
their readiness to support a large reduction—and a 
return to the standard of 1899 would mean a gain of 
17 millions—in Army and Navy expenditure. And if 
that be the general line nothing of the smallest 
consequence in policy will be done. 


* * * * * 


For, as my correspondent points out, the profes- 
sional forces will resist, and they can only be met by 
the argument that the country has definitely decided 
on reduction after an express appeal to it. Then, 
indeed, the machinery of reform will march as it 
marched under the Government of 1868. Lord Card- 
well’s life shows that the Duke of Cambridge was then 
informed that the policy of reduction had been deter- 
mined at the polls. Probably a similar communication 
was made by Mr. Childers to the working heads of the 
Admiralty. In the same way the new Prime Minister 
must arrive at an understanding on reduction with his 
War Minister and his First Lord, who will then make 
their appointments to the Army Council and the Board 
of Admiralty on the same basis. It would be useless 
for him to go to the officials and ask their advice on an 
essential matter of policy. Of course their answer will 
be a minimum. And if a united Government resists 
them and presses for serious retrenchment there will 
be resignations and all the familiar sensational devices 
of appeal and coercion through the Opposition Press, 
backed by schism among weak-kneed members on the 
right or Whig-Imperialist wing of the party. 


* * * * * 


Clearly, therefore, there must be a definiteness in 
the electoral programme, or the ship will be on the 
rocks almost before it has set out on the voyage for 
which the new election will so magnificently equip it. 
Such a catastrophe would carry with it fatal conse- 
quences—disillusion, disruption, a new balance of 
parties most unfavourable to democracy. Yet it is not 
inconceivable ; no man who studies the personnel of 
Liberal members and candidates, and has passed 
through the tremendous jars of the last five or six 
years, can think otherwise. In effect there is a 
double choice. Liberalism can throw itself broadly 
on the people; or it can sway to the opportu- 
nist impulse of the hour, going little further than 
the governing classes desire, and aiming really at a 
moderate, unambitious Conservatism, or ‘“ laissez- 
faireism,” while maintaining the party emblems and 
organisation. Doubtless there is something to be 
said for the latter alternative. It looks easy, it meets 
the case of the Tories and Unionists who are now 
voting Liberal in disgust with Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Only it will be the ruin of Liberalism, 
which, though often broken up by its enemies, has 
never yet been its own destruction. 


* * * * * 


No one is much impressed by the appointment ot 
the Committee on Redistribution. It is a capable 
body, Mr. Howel Thomas, for example, performing 
for Mr. Gerald Balfour much the same work as he did 
years ago for Sir Charles Dilke. But it has no autho- 
rity. Parliament can have no regard to it. It does 


not advance the question one step to a solution, or 
help forward a Redistribution Bill by a single Parlia- 
mentary day. I believe the authorities are strong in 
thinking that the measure cannot be passed in time for 
holding a properly constituted election in 1906. There- 
fore I predict that no serious attempt will be made to 
pass it at all. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE CRISIS IN NORWAY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


51R,—The accompanying letter, describing the political 
situation in Norway immediately after the Referendum on 
Sunday, August 20, may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. The writer, Cand. Mag. Vilhelm Troye, of 
Bergen, is known to his countrymen as the translator of 
Carlyle’s Heroes of the French Revolution and as the author 
of an admirable study of Carlyle’s own life.—Yours, etc., 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 
Oxford, September 13, 1905. 





Dear Mr. Carpenter,—It did me good to have a letter 
from you once again, and I will answer it more fully while 
I have the time for it. First as to the all-absorbing topic 
in Norway just now: the political crisis and _ the 
“ Folkeafstemming ” (Referendum), which took place all over 
Norway on Sunday last, a great day for all the future in our 
history. It was the first time the Referendum was tried 
with us, and the result was watched with keen interest, not 
only owing to the cause at stake, but also as a new experi- 
ment. The local conditions must be pronounced particu- 
larly averse to it, owing to the immense extent of our 
country, the sparseness of the population, and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the way of communication—hard 
to realise to foreigners—though we have tried to meet them 
by a system of excellent roads and a service of steamers, of 
which I think we may be justly proud, considering the 
barrenness and poverty of our country. Then, in this case, 
the thing had to be done with a comparatively short notice 
—two to three weeks—besides the question at issue being 
of a novel and perplexing character, and a thousand ar- 
rangements having to be thought of beforehand. It really 
was a great historical event, fit to measure the political 
ripeness of the nation. The result proved a truly remark- 
able success, both as a new ootiical experiment and as a 
splendid triumph to the national cause. In spite of natural 
hindrances and the novelty of the thing, all went like clock- 
work. At one o'clock on Sunday, after a short service, 
everywhere described as most impressive, calling forth tears 
in many eyes, the voting began on the country side in the 
churches, while everywhere flags were gaily flying, and as 
early as Monday morning the main result might be read 
in the morning papers—a great feat, as you who know the 
local conditions of the country will admit—thanks to our 
excellent telegraph and telephone service, pronounced by 
the German Emperor, who knows it well, to be one of the 
best he had ever seen. Though most of the sailors and 
fishermen, owing to the short notice, were debarred from 
voting, the rush to the polls by far exceeded that of an 
ordinary election, 85 per cent. of the total of the electors 
having voted. The result surpassed our boldest expecta- 
tions, 368,395 voting Yes and only 184 No! The Swedish 
Press seems to have been much embittered by these un- 
pleasant facts, and hints at undue pressure and so on—the 
merest nonsense, the strictest secrecy being secured as at 
the ordinary elections. It is a remarkable fact that there 
are about 25,000 Swedish residents in Norway who thus 
must have voted—they who did vote—Yes. All through the 
country the behaviour of the people was excellent, the cafés 
were all shut of their own accord, at least at Bergen, and 
not a single drunken man was seen. On the whole, I must 
say that the temper and attitude of our people during these 
trying days deserve the high praise bestowed on them 
by all the foreign correspondents. The whole nation has 
been moved by one mighty spirit of concord, dignity, and 
a quiet determination to see the thing carried through. 
The Swedes at first seemed to be taken by surprise and 
quite to have lost their heads. The hysterical excitement, 
the blustering threats, the deluge of shameful lies, poured 
on us by the Press of their ruling class, has been wholly 
unworthy of a historical people with a great past. 
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Indeed, if there should still have lingered any doubt 
as to the advisability of the bold step taken on June 7, it 
has been swept away by what we have witnessed during the 
last two months. As in a sudden flash we all have seen 
the gulf dividing the two peoples. I myself have been all 
along fondly hoping for a modus vivendi within the union, 
but I am now thoroughly convinced of the necessity of the 
rupture, and it is the same case with the whole Conservative 
party. Half a year ago the greater half of the nation 
were staunch for the union, and now what change has 
passed over the nation is evident from the last vote. We 
Norwegians are, by instinct, institutions, and political de- 
velopment, a thoroughly democratic | ge with universal 
suffrage, and inclining to Free Trade. In Sweden there 
is a very numerous aristocracy, which forms the ruling 
caste ; their suffrage is one of the most—if not the most— 
limited in Europe, excluding almost the whole working 
class; and there is a high tariff, making the necessaries 
of life dear. Stockholm is said to be one of the dearest 
capitals in Europe, in spite of what Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported to have said. Till lately there was a “ Mellem- 
rigslov” or “interstatal law” between Norway and Sweden, 
securing mutual alleviations in their economical inter- 
course ; but some years ago it was rescinded by the Swedes, 
to the great annoyance of both parties (not least te the 
Swedes themselves). 

But the chief cause of the strained relations between 
the two countries has been, from the first, the inveterate 
conceit of the Swedes. They have never been willing to 
treat us—as the Rigsakt vouchsafes—as of equal rights 
with themselves in the Union. There has been lurking, in 
the Swedish popular mind, a confused idea of Norway being 
a kind of compensation for the loss of Finland, and the 
history of the Union has been marked by constant en- 
deavour on their part at amalgamation, which has been 
jealously watched and as constantly resisted by us. Last year 
we were, after endless endeavours, on the verge of coming 
to an agreement on the vexed question of the Consular 
service, but even then Mr. Bostrom, the ex-Premier, must 
needs hopelessly mar it by saddling it, in obedience to the 
‘Storsvensker,” with the famous “six points,” in order 
to accentuate the suzerainty of Sweden, causing such a 
swelling burst of anger here that the Union was swept 
away for ever. All this may, perhaps, after all, have been 
but natural from a Swedish standpoint. They are the richer 
and bigger nation, with a grand history (though their look- 
ing on us as a mere upstart among the nations is wholly 
misplaced, considering that we are one of the oldest king- 
doms in Europe, dating as far back as 872, long before 
Sweden was welded into one nation). Their ruling class 
has never, since the grand old times, ceased to dream of 
playing still a great rdle. 

Natural as this may be, it must be admitted also to be 
but natural in us if we resent their supercilious airs and 
object to being treated as an inferior people. The more so as 
we, though willingly acknowledging their very high attain- 
ments in industry, education, and general culture, justly 
pride ourselves on being far ahead of them in modern 
political development, and on holding, for the present, in 
the higher walks of literature and music, the leading posi- 
tion among the Scandinavian nations. It has been, all 
through this crisis, a glad surprise to us to see the almost 
unanimous sympathy and just appreciation of our case, 
which we have found everywhere abroad (especially from 
the Danes, who, being our nearest neighbours, are the best 
judges). 

My firm conviction—which, I believe, is shared by 

ractically all Norwegians—is, as I said, that what has 
appened was inevitable, and also, in the end, for the true 
benefit of both countries. Nor do I fear war any longer 
after the overwhelming majority of the Referendum, though 
we were prepared for that emergency, too, what the Swedes 
were not, which has greatly helped to make them more 
amenable to reason. here still remain the negotiations 
about the conditions stipulated by the Swedish Riksdag 
and Government for a final acquiescence in the fazé 
accompli of June 7, which, though not admitting any nght 
on their part to claim them, we are willing to discuss in 
a conciliatory spirit and go as far as we can to meet as a 
plaster on their wounded pride and a token of our good- 
will. One of them, the Referendum, in fact, was complied 
with before the message reached us, and with quite unex- 
pected results to the Swedes, as appears from the ex- 
tremely sulky tone of their Press. Another condition will 
be more difficult to settle—the razing of the new fortifica- 
tions protecting our capital to the East. It really seems 
a rather preposterous claim, as they are of an essentially 
defensive character, and nobody can tell what the Swedes 


may take into their head when the new organisation of their 
army will be completed—then thrice as strong as ours—and 
their present fierce mood should continue. Besides, these 
fortifications may be wanted some day against more power- 
ful enemies! 

But I implicitly trust in our Government to handle also 
this delicate matter in the right way. They are sure to go 
as far in compliance with the Swedish wishes as our national 
honour and safety will allow. Having at last secured the 
essential thing, a full national independence, we can well 
afford to make concessions on minor points. 

It is not a safe thing to prophesy, but what I should 
think probably will happen is this: A peaceful and final 
arrangement with Sweden will be carried through, after 
which a Bernadotte, Karl, the son of King Oscar, married 
to a Danish princess, will ascend the ancient throne of our 
old hero Kings. Already there are signs that the haughty 
aloofness in the attitude of the Swedes regarding our con- 
ciliatory offer is giving way, particularly after the candida- 
ture of the Danish prince Karl, married to his cousin, 
daughter of King Edward, has come in the foreground and 
become rather popular here! And, lastly, it is my hope 
that the present soreness of the Swedes, natural enough 
under the circumstances, will soon wear down, and that we 
shall go on very well with the Swedish people, whom we 
always liked, when they have ousted their ruling caste and 
come to their own, by means of a modern suffrage. Then 
the time will have come, too, for a free defensive alliance, 
dictated by Nature herself, taking the place of the old 
Union, which has come to press on and demoralise out 
political life, like a nightmare, possibly with Denmark, for 
a third partner. 

A final word about Mr. Michelsen, our national leader, 
during this dangerous crisis. He is a rich shipowner of 
Bergen, in the prime of his life, who, after a long retire- 
ment from politics, again has come to the front as the man 
of the hour. He is a versed politician, with a ready wit 
and ready tongue, supple and of great tact, with a happy 
gift of winning over all kinds of men and making them 
work in unison with him for the great patriotic end. The 
Mee man wanted in a crisis like this, and trusted and 
looked up to by the whole nation; the most popular man 
in Norway for the present, and deserves to be it, too. 


THE CONGO CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1IR,—It would seem that full justice was not done to 
the speech of Sir Albert Rollit at Liege on September 6. 
According to Reuter’s telegram giving an epitome of that 
speech, Sir Albert Rollit said: 


“1 well know that it has been said that the Congo was 
the scene of atrocities, but I assure you that the larger 
proportion of the British nation considers these reports a 
calumny.” 

A complete version of the proceedings at Liege is now 
being circulated by the “British Section of the Liége 
International Exhibition, 1905,” which, doubtless, may be 
regarded as the official one. The above phrase appears 
in this report as follows: 


“IT know that it has been advanced that the Congo has 
been the scene of vile abuses and atrocities. I most particu- 
larly wish to declare that the greatest part of the English 
people consider these reports as idle calumnies. . . .” 


This report—which, as already stated, is being circulated 
by the “British Section of the Liege International Exhibi- 
tion ”—breaks off at the end of the portion of Sir Albert 
Rollit’s speech referring to the Congo, and says: 


“ Long applause greeted this part of the splendid speech 
of Md Albert Rollit, to which the British Minister gave the 
‘ead.” 


It then proceeds to give the continuation of Sir Albert 
Rollit’s speech on other subjects. 

The desire to draw particular attention to the Congo 
portion of Sir Albert Rollit’s speech, and the desire to 
emphasise the fact that it was of this portion of the speech 
that Sir Constantine Phipps expressed approval, are alike 
obvious. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that only a week 
before the British Minister applauded—as again alleged in 
this report—sentiments which infer that the House of Com- 
mons, the British Government collectively, and Lord Lans- 
downe individually have lent themselves to the circulation 
of what the “greatest part of the British people” consider 
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as “idle calumnies,” that diplomatist received instructions 
from Lord Lansdowne “to communicate to the Congo 
Government the summary of recent outrages” forwarded 
to Lord Lansdowne by this association on August 21. 
We are informed in this report that every guest found 
at the table 
‘an exceptionally artistic men, besides a miniature satin 
flag, on which were delicately printed his name as well as 
the English colours and those of his own country attached 
to the mount, adorned with his monogram in metal ; ” 


that “the banquet was grand, and the wines most ex- 
cellent ”—in short, that “Mr. Imre Kiralfy, the eminent 
Commissioner-General of the British Section,” who offered 
this “Great Banquet,” eclipsed himself on the occasion. 

But although the information is interesting, it can 
hardly be on this account that a report is being circulated 
from the offices of the “British Section of the Liege Ex- 
hibition” attributing to his Majesty’s Minister at Brussels 
an attitude not consonant with loyalty to his chief and 
certainly not in harmony—judging by data publicly re- 
corded—-with the views of the “ greatest part of the English 
people.” What is the motive?—Yours, etc., 


Liverpool, September 13, 1905. E. D. MOREL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—May I trespass on your courtesy and patience in 
putting forward a few considerations that have occurred to 
me in relation to the Congo controversy, which is now 
raging. 1 do so, knowing that 7he Speaker, unlike the 
majority of its contemporaries, is always prepared to hear 
the other side. 

What is the question we have to decide? The issue is 
whether we are to condemn a whole nation of being Par- 
liceps crimints in most abominable and frightful atrocities. 
It is a very plain issue. It is perfectly childish to argue 
that the Belgian people are not fully aware of the charges 
made by Mr. Casement and the Congo Reform Association 
against the Congo Administration. That being so, we are 
driven to assume (presuming Mr. Morel’s, Mr. Harris's, 
and Dr. Guinness’s statements to be correct) that the Bel- 
gian a are so lost to all sense of honour and decency 
that they are prepared to have their national fame smirched 
for all time by the indelible blot of not punishing criminals 
convicted of the most awful wickednesses. Surely, Sir, be- 
fore making such an assumption, we should demand abso- 
lute proof to the hilt of the charges against the Congo— 
which are disbelieved by the Belgian people. 

First of all, there has existed in the Congo Free State 
for some years past a Commission for the Protection of the 
Natives, consisting of six gentlemen, three of whom are 
members of Baptist missionary societies, the other fhree 
being members of Roman Catholic bodies. Sir Constantine 
Phipps, British Ambassador at Brussels, in his covering 
despatch of May 18, makes this comment on some cor- 
respondence referring to this commission: “It undoubtedly 
leads to the conclusion that, if the operation of the com- 
mission has not been so effective as might have been antici- 
pated, the fault has rather been due to the great extent of 
territory which it had the duty to watch, and to the con- 
siderable distances by which its members were separated, 
and not to any deficiency of conception or absence of 
energy on the part of the central Government.” I know of 
no reason, nor have I seen one advanced, for believing 
that this commission is not, in every way, a bond fide one, 
and what more couid any Government do? 

Now, let me turn to Mr. Morel’s book, King Leopold's 
Rule in Africa. This book lacks every element of im- 
partiality and strains the case as much as possible to the 
detriment of truth. Mr. Morel sets out a terrible and har- 
rowing story of wrongs committed. But can we accept it? 
Mr. Morel sneers at the Congo Government's criticism of 
the Epondo charge, and suggests that the story about the 
wild boar is preposterous and a concoction. Since then,-: 
however, Mr. Wecks, who was, I believe, the authority for 
this episode, has admitted in the West African Mail that 
the mutilation was caused by a wild boar, and not by 
human means, so bearing out the Congo Government's 
defence. The result is that both Mr. Casement and Mr. 
Morel are completely discredited in reference to this par- 
ticular matter. (See “A Natural History Treatise. The 
Congo Wild Boar in normal conditions, free from all 
foreign influence,” p. 364 of Mr. Morel’s book. It is an 
instructive example of Mr. Morel’s methods of controversy.) 
Dr. Grattan Guinness also at the debate at the St. James's 
Hall dwelt at some length on the heartrending maltreatment 


of this native Epondo. The only reason I refer to this 
somewhat hackneyed incident is to indicate the difficulty 
one has in trying to get at the truth of these tales of 
horrible mutilation and torture. 

Among other charges that have been made against the 
Congo Administration is the suggestion that it subsidises the 
Press. 1 challenge Mr. Morel to give me the name of any 
of the great newspapers of England that have adopted a 
pro-Congo policy. 1 have not been able to find a solitary 
one, excepting one or two sectarian papers of small circula- 
tion and importance. 

Another curious fact is the magnificent way in which 
the case against the Congo is being presented. Hardly a 
day passes but that some fresh charge is launched in the 
columns of the English Press, the Daily Chronicle, the 
Daily News, the Morning Post, and Reynolds’ Newspaper 
being most active in their efforts on behalf of the Con- 
golese. It is an interesting combination, and one that 
affords ample food for reflection for this reason. Your 
readers will not have forgotten the shocking report of Dr. 
Roth regarding the West Australian Aborigines. It is very 
singular that the Morning Post, the Daily Chronicle, and 
Reynolds’ Newspaper did not think it necessary to give 
the same publicity to that report which they give to the 
charges against the Congo Free State. Why? It appears 
to me as important that the cruelties of Englishmen should 
be exposed equally with the cruelties of Belgians, especially 
when one remembers that Dr. Roth’s report was a judicial 
one, whereas Mr. Casement’s report was purely ex parte. 
The Daily Chronicle and the Morning Post maintained 
almost a complete silence concerning Dr. Roth’s report, and 
Reynolds Newspaper did not print a line relating to it. 
So much for the “impartiality” of the English Press. This 
inconsistency has had the very unfortunate effect that it 
has confirmed the Belgian people in their idea that we 
covet the Congo Free State and that the present agitation 
is a purely engineered one conducted by interested persons. 

In anticipation of the publication of the report of the 
Congo Commission, the Congo Reform Association has 
strengthened its batteries by the addition of Mr. Harris, 
who has brought over a fresh stock of charges. Apart from 
all other considerations, it is quite contrary to the proba- 
bilities that all these allegations are true. If we took 
Messrs. Morel and Co. at their word, we should be con- 
strained to believe that the Europeans in the Congo are 
a set of fiends and murderers. According to the “‘ States- 
man’s Year Book,” 1904, the European population of the 
Congo Free State amounted in January, 1903, to 2,365, 
1,417 being Belgians, the remainder consisting of represen- 
tatives from fifteen other European countries. It is an 
amazing indictment of modern civilisation to say that 
its representatives in the Congo Free State are banded 
together for the perpetration of the most bloody atrocities 
possible to conceive. Again, I ask, can we accept such a 
contention ? 

I hold no brief for the Congo Free State, and am en- 
tirely independent. Having carefully weighed the evidence, 
I am most reluctantly beginning to think that this Congo 
agitation was born in envy, and has been nurtured on the 
bitter food of malice and evil speaking, not on the milk and 
honey of fair dealing and charitable thought. At any rate, 
let us suspend our judgment until the Commission’s report, 
which is long overdue, I agree, is published.—Thanking 
you in anticipation, I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

C. H. NORMAN. 


THE NEW JAPANESE TREATY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—What was the feeling uppermost in men’s minds 
when war broke out between Russia and Japan? In an in- 
stant, without a moment’s hesitation, there rose up within 
us the fear of future complications, and the thought of the 
possibility of our being yc into the conflict as a result 
of our alliance with Japan. This thought was reflected at 
once on the Stock Exchange. Consols on January 6, 1904, 
a month before the war began, were 87%. On February 8, 
when negotiations were broken off, they dropped to 86%, 
and a month later to 85%. Then followed a long period 
of stagnation and depression in monetary and other circles, 
only relieved in part by the expenditure of the combatants 
which for the time being undoubtedly benefited certain 
manufacturing districts in this country. This fear was with 
us in greater or less degree all through the conflict, deepen- 
ing to an intense gloom at the time of the North Sea inci- 
dent. Fortunately, either the King or the Government saw 
the error that had been committed, and then commenced 
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those friendly overtures with France which resulted in our 
understanding with that country. When that Convention 
was settled on April 8, 1904, what was the fecling upper- 
most in men’s minds then? I think there can only be one 
answer, 7#.¢., a feeling of relief that owing to that under- 
standing with France, the ally of Russia, the possibility of 
our being drawn into a conflict with Russia had been made 
practically remote. Again, we find this feeling reflected in 
the price of Consols. On March 15, before the Convention, 
the price was 86%. On April 11, three days after the Con- 
vention, the price had risen to 88, and finally since to 
about 90. Now, when peace has been declared, we find to 
our horror that this moribund Government has committed 
its crowning act of folly by entering into a new Treaty 
which, from all accounts, is more far-reaching in its effects 
and entails graver responsibilities than the last. We are all 
for a friendly understanding with Japan, Russia, France, 
the world, but why enter into entangling alliances which 
engender and create distrust amongst other nations with 
whom we also may desire to come to an understanding? It 
is the character of the Treaty which is objectionable. 

England, under Canning, one of her greatest Foreign 
Ministers, beame a dominant power in Europe and through 
out the world, largely because she kept herself free and 
independent of any such alliances.—Yours, etc., 

D. M. MASON. 


THE NATION AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—Do you not speak somewhat too absolutely in 
your tssue of August 19 of the failure to bring poor men’s 
sons to Oxford and Cambridge ? Was there not a senior 
wrangler lately who had been a Board School boy ? And do 
not nch as well as poor Scotsmen send their sons to Scottish 
Universities ? The first Earl Russell and his son, Lord 
Amberly, were both alumni of Edinburgh. Lord Amberly 
was afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge. Are not the 
sons of many curates and incumbents of small livings 
poorer than skilled artisans ?—Yours, etc., 

T. WILSON. 

Harpenden 





THE TEST. 


F thou canst stand and face the setting sun, 
And feel : not only does my night approach, 
But his who ran through ages, and shall run 
For ages after my small life is done, 
Thou art a hero if no fears encroach 
Upon thy peace and turn thy wealth to dust. 


And if upon the ferny, fragrant ground 

Thou standest seeing his lovely face awake, 
Even in going, a loveliness profound 

As all the secrets that in music sound, 

And thrillest not with sorrow for his sake, 
Thou art a gnome whose heart is iron and rust. 


W. H. CueEsson. 


SONNET. 


OET of the golden or the silver line, 
Heard by the few or many, hailed or banned, 
Keep from self pity ; all things from thy hand, 
Save that, we take with joy, so they be thine. 
Whether thou comest flushed with love or wine, 
Nay, smiling over treasure contraband, 
Thou art welcome: but this one thing understand, 
Thou hast a veice to sing and not to whine. 
Thou art not so near them by a fluent pen 
That the high gods give thee especial thought ; 
For all men suffer: ‘tis the common lot 
For thee and mortals inarticulate. 
If thou doubt this, know scorn is worse than hate, 
And whimperers are the scorn of gods and men. 


Wa ter HoGe. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE PLAYS OF A GREAT POET.* 


R. SWINBURNE is probably in the judgment 
of most cultivated people the greatest English 
poet living, and perhaps one may drop the limitation 
‘‘English.” He became a classic before he was 
middle-aged. His best lyrics have a perfection and 
variety of rhythm which were not only never achieved 
before but seem never to have been contem- 
plated as possible of achievement in English poetry. 
He makes an epoch and a dividing line. It is impos- 
sible after him to write as people wrote before him. 
Keeping this high standard in mind, it must be con- 
fessed that on reading the plays in this first volume of 
the collected edition, and looking through some half- 
dozen of the others, a reader’s chief feeling is one of 
puzzled disappointment. 

Not that it is an unusual thing for great poets 
to be very moderate dramatists. Browning had great 
dramatic gifts, which he somewhat abused; Shelley 
wrote one very fine tragedy. But Tennyson’s plays 
are commonplace, Keats’s almost forgotten, and 
Byron's at best debatable. 

Still, Mr. Swinburne’s case is rather exceptional. 
He is almost a specialist upon drama. He has written 
many tragedies, and made his fame largely by a work 
in dramatic form—A/éalanéa. He is a profound critic 
of Elizabethan tragedy. He has a genius for burning 
and intense language, suitable for great dramatic 
moments. His psychology, scientifically considered, 
is subtle and imaginative. His construction is at least 
not noticeably defective. And yet the plays, as a whole, 
are dead. 

One cause of this is, perhaps, plain enough. Most 
lyric poets—and Mr. Swinburne more than most— 
speak from their own minds and emotions without 
entering into or taking on the personality of another, 
without brdcpenc. But this oimoxpow, or ‘* acting- 
power,” is almost the first essential in play-writing. 
Again, Mr. Swinburne must pay for his advantages. 
The self which he expresses and through which he 
views the world, is something peculiar, cold and 
passionate, sensuous and austere, blatant, yet as far 
removed from vulgarity as St. Simon on his pillar : 

“ A wind that blows 

Through lonelier lands than rear the wild white rose.” 
For his lyrics this is a positive advantage. It makes 
them more intense, more wonderful. But in drama it 
only increases the damage of his lack of ‘ acting- 
power.” If all Tennyson’s or Byron’s characters are 
rather too like Tennyson and Byron, they are neverthe- 
less like normal people. If Sheridan’s are like Sheridan, 
that only makes them a little wittier and more polished 
than other average human beings. But when all the 
characters in a number of tragedies are, in their various 
ways, like Mr. Swinburne, all endowed with his peculiar 
phraseology, his imagery, his obsessions, even his 
belief that there are only two syllables in ‘‘ heavenlier,”’ 
and only three in ‘‘ insufferable,” it is indeed a strange 
world in which we walk! It is interesting to compare 





*Tue TRAGEDIES OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, In 
ie — Vol. I. London: Chatto and Windus. 1905. 
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the two Marino Falieros, Swinburne’s and Byron’s. 
The former is perhaps always the more poetical. And 
it has a quantity of rather fine speeches ; 


“ A poor man’s wrong and mine and all the world’s, 
Diverse and individual, many and one, 
Insufferable of long-suffering less than God’s, 
Of all endurance unendurable else, 

Being come to flood and fulness now ; the tide 
Is risen in mine as in the sea’s own heart 
To tempest and to triumph.” 


“ And wherefore ? Not through wrath and hate of me, 
Which might so much distemper and disease 
The raging blood and brain of violent men 
Fast bound with iron bands of honour and law 
To women less than woman, that the world 
Might seem to them for shame’s sake blackness, day 
Night, and faith dust, and love’s face monstrous ; yet 
Should this not leave them dead in trust of heart 
‘Toward motherhood and manhood, as are they 
Whose hearts cast off their country ; ” 


These are both fine speeches, though both far too 
obscure for drama, and too little characterised. Any- 
one would imagine that they were spoken by the same 
person. As a matter of fact, the first is the utterance 
of an old furious and guilty man; the second of a 
young and innocent woman, who wishes to calm him. 

Now compare with them one of the most famous 
and florid bits of Byron’s play, the last curse of old 
Faliero upon Venice : 

“ Then, when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces, 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart and smiles on it for his... . 
Meanness and weakness and a sense of woe 
’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar’st not murmur, 
Have made thee last and worst of peopled deserts ; 
Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine ! 
Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes, 
Gehenna of the waters, thou sea Sodom, 


Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods, 
Thee and thy serpent seed !—Slave, do thine office ! 


How I have heard those lines thundered by true 
Byronians in my youth! One may smile at them, and 
demonstrate that they are not good poetry. But they 
are at least credible and dramatic speech. They are 
exactly like an eloquent old Italian in a towering rage ! 

This lack of acting-power is combined with 
another quality—shall we call it lack or greatness? 
—in Mr, Swinburne. It is not simply, as has been 
unjustly said, that he hasa great sense of words and 
no sense of things. It is rather that he is interested in 
so few things. They have to be so very great or high or 
intense or horrid—and possibly, possibly, one must 
add, to have been already clothed in literature—before 
he will pay them much attention. So that his charac- 
ters, unless they have something to speak about which 
is either more shining than the sunrise or else far 
loathlier than God’s loathliest hell, often leave an im- 
pression of not knowing how to pass the time. It is 
strange how the plays spring into life when the lyric 
poet gets loose and seizes an opportunity for writing 
verses in French or Monkish Latin! The whole scene 
of Faliero’s soliloquy is fine; so, to a less degree, is 
that of Queen Eleanor at the Chapel; but both get 


their lustre from the monkish hymns: 


‘* Mors immanis, mors immensa, 

Tendit fila semper tensa; 
Illi regum sordet mensa, 

Illi vana ducum vox : 
Mors immensa, mors immanis, 
Instat rebus mundi vanis ; 
Fugit claris lux e fanis, 

Mors cum dixit, Fiat nox.” 


That is better and simpler poetry than most of the 
English lines around it. 

The fact seems to be that, as far as mere writing 
is concerned, Mr. Swinburne only works easily when 


he has a difficult medium. And the more difficult the 
medium the better the work. There is a steady 
progression. The loose Elizabethan blank verse, a 
magnificent measure when a man has in him something 
which he is burning to say, and which would be spoilt 
by much reflection and polishing, becomes in the 
hands of this great metrist almost valueless, There 
is nothing to goad him into proper exertion. He flags 
along in conventional dignity ; he makes weary Eliza- 
bethan plays on words like ‘‘but,” or ‘‘ well,” or 
‘* if.” He—one of the most original of poets—frankly 
imitates someone. For instance, these four echoes of 
Macbeth occur pretty close together in the Queen 


Mother. 
‘* What ailed your judgment, then, 
To light on her? Had you some plague i’ the eye 
To choose so sickly?” 
‘But all this wording time 
I am not perfect where this wrong began ; 
Last night it had no formal face to show 
That’s now full-featured.” 
‘* T had rather be a thing of labouring days 
Than a so childed mother.” 
‘* Hold fast on this, 
And you are man indeed, and man enough 
To teach command to the world and make its back 
Stoop for allegiance.” 


And there are several bits of Browning in Rosamond, 


one very Browningesque and rather ugly : 


“ They make you laugh, then ? 

BOUCHARD : Well, not loud; a brush 
That strikes one’s lips with laughter as a fly 
Touches a fruit and drops clean off, you see. 

Men love so, pay them wages (Ah, not gold, 

No gold of course, but credit, name, safe room, 
Broad space to sun the back and cram the sides 
And shake fat elbows and grow longer beards— 
There’s all one wants, now) pay them such, | say.” 


Another, we must confess, rather lovely. Mr. Swin- 
burne is always good about rain: 


“ Hark, the rain begias, 
Slips like a bird that feels among shut leaves ; 
One—two ; it catches in the rose-branches, 
Like a word caught. Now, as I shut your eyes, 
Show me what sight gets first between the lids.” 


It is different with the Greek lyrical tragedies, 
Atalanta and Erechtheus, which, we should explain, 
are not contained in this series of tragedies. In those, 
a just feeling of the quality of Greek iambic dialogue 
makes Mr. Swinburne write a much richer and austerer 
verse. Yet here also one feels the metre to be too 
easy for him. He cannot leave a plain line—or at any 
rate a whole plain speech. He seems to feel that it 
would be too poor, too lacking in quality. He must 
beat and twist and torture his verses till they are fine 
enough to satisfy him; and the result is a constant 
feeling of effort and often sheer obscurity. For in- 
stance, a speech of Praxithea’s in the Hrechtheus : 


* What first they gave who give this city good, 
For that first given to save it | give thanks 
First, and thanks happier from a heartier tongue, 
More than for any my peculiar grace 
Shown me and not my country ; next for this, 
That none of all these, but for all these | 
Must bear my burden.” 


This is hardly drama; it is so desperately hard 
to follow. And the same criticism holds, asa rule, 
even of the most splendid passages ; as that about the 


blast of the North Wind, which 


“ Rent from these wide void arms and helpless breast 
Long since a root of me disbranched, and bore 
Beyond the wild ways of the unwandered world 
And loud wastes of the thunder-throated sea, 
ap of the night and openings of the heaven, 

The old garden of the Sun.” 


One cannot go on for long understanding people 
who speak like that. But now take Locrine, that 
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curious and beautiful play, written partly in rhyming 
couplets, partly in an irregular form almost like con- 
tinuous sonnets. It is much harder to write in rhyme, 
and the rhyme in itself gives ornament. Consequently 
Mr. Swinburne writes with perfect ease and clearness. 
Compare with the above obscure though magnificent 
verses such lines as these: 


“* Thy speech is sweet, thine eyes are flowers that shine : 
If ever siren bare a son, Locrine, 
To reign in some green island, and bear sway 
On shores more shining than the front of day, 
And cliffs whose brightness dulls the morning’s brow, 
That son of sorceries and of seas art thou.” 


Or this later passage where the rhymes wind in and 


out: 

** LOCRINE : Nay, I know 
That nothing lives under the sweet blue sky 
Worth thy sweet heeding, wouldst thou think but so 
Save love—wherewith thou seest thy world fulfilled. 

EsTRILD: Aye, would | see but with thine eyes! 

LOCRINE: Fstrild, 
Fstrild! 

EstRILD: No soft reiterance of my name 
Can sing my sorrow down that comes and goes, 
And colours hope with fear and love with shame. 
Rose hast thou called me, were I like the rose,” &c. 


This is not only lovely. It is perfectly wnaffected and 
direct ; intelligible, and I think one may say, dramatic. 
It is at least dramatically better than the dialogue of 
Atalanta and Ervechtheus. It is something utterly 
different in kind from the long speeches of Chastelard 
or Catherine de Medici, to say nothing of Babington. 
It takes one back, not to any play, but to 7ristram of 
Lyonesse, or still more to one of the poet’s early mono- 
logues, like Sappho—verses that sting and thrill : 


“Yet had I been as He 
Who made all things to break them one by one, 
Had my feet trod upon the stars and sun 
And hearts of men, as His have alway trod; 
God knows, I might be crueller than God!” 


Rhyme is, for most plays, a more than question- 
able medium ; but for Mr. Swinburne it has peculiar 
advantages. It enables this great poet who is not a 
great dramatist, to weave his words upon a frame 
which is in itself delightful; which needs no pomp or 
convolutions to make it rich, but asks only for that 
consummate skill in writing strong and beautiful verse 
of which Mr. Swinburne is triumphantly master. 

GILBERT Murray. 





GARDEN DESIGN. 


THE Book or GARDEN DEsIGN. 
don: John Lane. 


By Charles Thonger. Lon- 


2s. 6d. net. 

THe designing of gardens is a very difficult subject to 
write about, not only because there are many different 
opinions about it, but also because it is hard to state any 
principles of garden design in so explicit a form that the 
reader will be able to apply them to any particular garden. 
Mr. Thonger has not been very successful in his statement 
of general principles. He holds strong views about garden- 
ing. He is a naturalist, and rather an extreme one. He 
is dead against topiary gardens, and though he will not 
condemn clipped hedges altogether, he is reluctant to allow 
them even if they are of yew. “Yew hedges,” he says, 
“ are the great delight of the office designer, whose thought 
is less for the true beauty of the living plant than for the 
elegant completeness of his deftly drawn plan.” This is 
surely going too far. Many people besides office designers 


admire clipped yew hedges. They give a very useful shelter. 
They are an admirable background for all kinds of grace- 
ful flowers, such as lilies, daffodils, and irises; and one 
may go further and say that, properly placed, they are 
beautiful in themselves, though with the beauty of art. 
“Tt is all a question of environment,” as Mr. Thonger 
himself confesses. 


A yew hedge mav be beautiful when it 








is placed where there is a good and obvious reason for its 


being clipped, but not otherwise. In fact, the clipping of 
hedges and trees may be reduced to a principle, like most 
other operations in the garden, if only we choose to look for 
it. There is something peculiarly charming in a road 
overhung by elm trees, where all the suckers and under- 
growths of the elms are clipped back so that they may 
not inconvenience travellers along the road, and where the 
elm branches grow free and unclipped above, where they 
can be no nuisance or impediment; and a clipped way 
through a wood is charming for the same reason, 
namely, because the clipping is obviously done for a 
useful purpose, and is carried no further than is 
necessary. In the same way a clipped hedge and archway 
of yew, or any other tree or shrub, in front of or about 
a narrow cottage garden, is charming, because the clipping 
is obviously necessary to make room in the garden. It is 
a sign of human tidiness and solicitude, and gives the 
little garden the air of a home well cared for. Again, a 
clipped yew hedge, with a border in front of it, is obviously 
clipped so that it may not overshadow the plants in the 
border; and if it is also so placed that it is plainly 
useful as a screen and a background to the plants in front 
of it, it allows us to enjoy its very real though artificial 
beauty without our being troubled with questions about 
its utility. 

These principles can also be applied to all kinds of 
formal gardening A house, the extreme naturalist should 
remember, is a patently artificial thing, and its inhabitants 
would find it inconvenient for many reasons to live in 
the midst of nature quite untamed. All kinds of garden- 
ine imply a certain taming of nature, a certain selection 
There are plants in the wrong place which we call weeds, 
and the very name implies an artificial and arbitrary dis- 
tinction. Legitimate formal gardening is merely the 
arrangement or elimination of nature for the convenience of 
man. You may like, for instance, to have a paved space 
in front of your windows on which to walk when it is wet- 
That paved space should be of some simple and geo- 
metrical shape. because it would be absurd to ape the irre- 
enlarity of nature with a contrivance so obviously artifi- 
cial, and if you have flower borders about it they must 
also be regularly shaped and disposed for the same reason. 
To take a vet simpler instance, gravel paths are also 
obviously artificial. Yet they are condemned by no one 
because we want dry passages about our gardens; and 
that being so, it is both good art and good sense to make 
no concealment of their artificial nature. Even a rock 
garden is am artificial thing, the main object of which is 
to grow certain plants which will not thrive in the ordinary 
border. Therefore, the first aim of the gardener in build- 
ing his rockwork should be to make it suitable for the 
growth of rock plants. When he has ensured that 
he can think about a natural arrangement if he likes. 
But a rock garden filled with thriving plants will be far 
more beautiful. however artificially arranved, than one 
which looks as if the rocks had been strewn there by some 
convulsion of nature, but on which only the ‘coarsest 
plants can maintain a precarious life. If you have a small 
garden, it is only wasted pains to attempt to imitate the 
disorder of nature in it. Better arrange it as simply and 
formally as possible, and within vour plain and simple 
limits do your best to grow vour plants well. It should be 


remembered that good formal gardening does not 
imply formal flowers. The old _ formal _ gar- 
dens were filled with what we now call old 


fashioned flowers. Their formality was merely a fran’ 
confession of their necessary artificiality. Indeed, formal 
flowers came in with what was called landscape gardening, 
when lawns were dotted with ugly conifers arranged anv- 
how, and with beds full of houseleeks and stonecrops and 
other plants chosen only because a flower bed on an 
English lawn was the last place in which they would grow 
by nature. Formal gardening has been discredited by the 


vulgarity which tries to advertise its wealth in needless 
croppings and clippings. 
obviously 
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ty» provide work for  half-a-dozen gardeners, is 
tedious, because of its patent absurdity. We think 
of the labour of clipping it, and of nothing else. Floral 
gardening has also been discredited by the display of 
mildewed and shivering statues which look as if they had 
been stolen from some palace in Italy ; by fountains which 
could hardly be admired if they commemorated the jubilee 
in a country town, and by temples which even the gods in 
exile would laugh at. Yet the principles of true formal 
gardening are based on reason and beauty, and will endure 
through all fashion as long as gardening itself ; and there 
is this advantage about formal gardening, that its prin- 
ciples can be laid down with some clearness. ‘The prin- 
ciples of natural or wild gardening are much more difficult 
to express, and that no doubt is the reason why Mr. 
Thonger, being a naturalist, has been rather vague in his 
statement of them. Natural gardening is only possible in 
a large garden, and its arrangements must depend upon 
the nature of the ground and of the more permanent 
features in each particular garden to which it is applied. 

“In order to plan a really satisfactory garden,” says 
Mr. Thonger, “one qualification is absolutely essential. 
Before all things the designer must be himself a gardener. 
That is, he must have spent some portion of his life actually 
working among the flowers and trees, whose suitable 
arrangement he afterwards proposes to decide.” This is 
true of all kinds of gardening, but most of all of natural 
gardening. You must know where plants will grow best 
before you can plan their arrangement. Many a formal 
garden has been a failure because it has been designed by 
a man ignorant of the needs of different kinds of plants, 
and therefore ignorant of the logic of garden design. But 
formal gardening, since it implies a certain’ amount «f 
artificial arrangement for human convenience, does not 
depend altogether for its logic upon the needs of plants. 
Natural gardening does. It is intended to be a glorified 
nature, a kind of Garden of Eden, in which every plant has 
found the place best suited for it, and grows there un- 
troubled by the competition of other plants. The whole 
basis of its design therefore is the finding of the most 
suitable positions for the plants that are to be grown. 
There is nothing so difficult as natural gardening ; nothing 
sa delightful when it is well done; nothing so dispiriting 
when it is mismanaged, or practised in a place unsuitable 
for it. Natural gardening is for the few who are both 
wealthy and wise in the understanding of plants and 
their true beauty. Most of us, who have but small gardens, 
and only a slight knowledge of plants, will do well to 
practise some simple kind of formal gardening, and to 
aim at transforming our suburban slip of ground, not into 
a Garden of Eden, which is impossible, but into a pleasant 
alternation of grass and flowers with the beauty, not of 
nature, but of all things prosperous and well cared for. 
Mr. Thonger in his book does not pay enough attention 
to the wants of modest gardeners. He writes too much 
for the few who possess potential gardens of Eden; and 
the natural gardening, for which he is such an enthusiast, 
could not be learnt out of any book. 





MAGNA CARTA. 


Macna Carta: A Commentary on the Great Charter of King 
John, with an Historical Introduction. By William Sharp 
McKechnie. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 1905. 
8vo. xx. and 607 pp. 


Mr. McKecunre may justly claim to have written the 
first exclusive commentary upon Magna Carta from the 
point of view of modern research. Hitherto it has been 
necessary to seek information about its sixty-three chap- 
ters in almost as many different books. Employing a 
simple method, he collects with great impartiality after 
each chapter the conclusions of various institutional his- 
torians, adding in many cases some useful criticism of 
his own. Unfortunately his collection is far from com- 
plete. He makes, for instance, no use of the researches 
of Felix Liebermann. The work of that distinguished 
scholar has not as yet been duly appreciated in England ; 
and the omission of all reference to his editions of our 


Anglo-Saxon laws, the Coronation Charter of Henry L, 
and other historical memorials looks rather slighting. 

The chief practical defect of the book is that the 
provisions of the issues of the charter subsequent to 1215 
are not sufficiently emphasised. It must be remembered 
that the Magna Carta of English law was not the chartet 
which John granted in 1215 but its third re-issue by his 
infant son in February, 1225. From this and the two 
earlier re-issues several of the most important chapters 
of John’s charter were omitted. The baronial party ob- 
tained at Runnymede restrictions on the royal power 
which they were afterwards obliged to abandon. In 
estimating their statesmanship in securing the first charter 
and the concessions it embodies, due attention must be 
paid to the failures which these omissions really repre- 
sent. For this reason it is to be regretted that Mr. 
McKechnie has only referred casually to the subsequent 
history of each chapter. A good edition of Magna Carta 
should enable the student to see at a glance the differ- 
ences between its first and subsequent issues. 

Although Mr. McKechnie is usually accurate, he is 
not always trustworthy in matters of legal history. He 
thinks that the petty assizes were evolved from the grand 
assize; and his account of them reads very much as 
though he were unaware that this is not the received 
opinmon. Again, though he very rightly insists on the 
importance of chapter 34, which provides that the writ 
of precipe should not in future be issued to anyone con- 
cerning any tenement by which a freeman might lose his 
court, he has not completely mastered the tacts of the 
situation. The chapter, showing as it does that the 
barons desired to keep litigation from passing from heir 
own courts into the king’s court, was undoubtedly, from 
our modern point of view, one of the most reactionary 
provisions of the entire charter. But when Mr. McKecanie 
begins to explain the writ he falls into a series of errors. 
The writ of precipe was not another name for a writ of 
right, but one form only of a writ of right. It was never 
purchased by a tenant but always by a demandant, and 
the writ was almost certainly not invented by Henry II. 
for the express purpose of drawing litigation out of the 
feudal courts into his own. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that some of Mr. 
McKechnie’s conclusions will not, as time goes on, re- 
quire considerable modification. There is a tendency in 
his writing, due to lack of boldness rather than lack of 
learning, to follow conventional estimates of men and 
actions; and this is especially apparent when he writes 
of Henry Il. There is a widespread, and certainly in a 
large measure a well-founded, impression that Henry II. 
and Edward I. were great reformers and that Richard I., 
John, and Henry III. were perverse reactionaries. But 
reform is not always expressed in Icng and showy codes. 
The history of the two great departments of the State 
—the Exchequer and the Chancery—proves that adminis- 
trative reform was continuous throughout the greater part 
of the thirteenth century. There was no sudden change 
in the development of the British Constitution when 
Henry II. died, when Magna Carta was granted, or when 
Edward I. succeeded to the throne. The importance of 
these events in marking epochs in English history should 
not be exaggerated. The civil war between John and 
his barons was itself an event of far greater importancé 
than Magna Carta, for it showed that the barons were 
capable of insisting on having some real share in the 
government of the country. Those who think that the 
death of Henry II. marks the close of a period of good 
government adopt a conclusion which is based upon very 
doubtful premises. King John’s barons expressed no 
desire in Magna Carta to reintroduce a state of things 
which prevailed in his father’s reign. For their ideal of 
good government they went back to the Coronation Char- 
ter of Henry I. Mr. McKechnie seems not to have realised 
sufficiently that all the evil customs which the barons 
desired to abolish were not introduced by John. It is 
true that so long as he is discussing John and his barons 
he is thoroughly independent; he considers each chapter 
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on its merits and his conclusions are obviously the re- 
sult of his own careful reasoning; but he has adopted 
the conventional view of the good government and great 
political wisdom of Henry II. with very little criticism. 
This has led him to exaggerate Henry's share in the de- 
velopment of legal institutions. 

In spite of its defects, Mr. McKechnie’s is an excel- 
lent book. Its clear and lucid style is especially com- 
mendable ; and, as a summary of a vast mass of modern 
criticism, it will be of the greatest utility to all historical 
students of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. | When, 
however, he produces a new edition he will have to cor- 
rect a considerable number of typographical errors. Such 
an error as “Sancti dei gracia archiepiscopus,” in place 
of “Stephanus dei gracia archiepiscopus,” is one which 
certainly ought not to have appeared in a first edition. 

G. J. TURNER. 





THE BERLIN WORKMAN THROUGH ENGLISH 
SPECTACLES. 
A Comparison: The Brassworkers of Berlin and of Birming- 
ham. London: P. S. King and Co. ts. 

THE report on the conditions of life and labour among the 
skilled artisans of Berlin which has been written by three 
prominent officials of the Brassworkers’ Association f 
Birmingham is one of the most interesting and suggestive 
contributions to the discussion of social conditions which 
has appeared for a long time past. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that the fiscal controversy at home skould have 
projected into prominence those aspects of German working- 
class conditions which contrast most unfavourably with 
those existing in this country. At the outset it must be said 
that nothing in the observations of Mr. W. J. Davis and his 
colleagues conflicts with what Las been reiterated of late 
through British channels with respect to the effects on 
the German workman’s lot of the vicious fiscal system 
under which he lives. They tell us that the staple articles 
of food—meat, butter, ham, bacon, and bread—-are dearer 
in Berlin than at Birmingham. Although the housing 
question is touched upon very inadequately, we know from 
other sources that it exists not only in as acute a form asin 
London, but that, speaking generally, higher rents are 
exacted for worse accommodation. But while the necessities 
of life are, as we once more learn, dearer than here, the 
English delegates were struck by the absence of the appear- 
ance of under-feeding. They point out even that the 
people “ are undoubtedly better nourished than in England, 
and enjoy a higher social life.” They show by many valuable 
illustrations why it is that the German manages, despite 
his burdensome food taxes, to present a more prosperous 
outward appearance than his English fellow. Most of this 
is not new, but it will bear re-stating. The German 
Hausfrau is a better cook, a more economical manager 
than the Englist. workman’s wife; the husband is more 
careful of his clothing, infinitely more thrifty in his amuse- 
ments and relaxations, and so the weekly earnings at 
which most English artisans would turn up their noses 
cover all the family requirements and in most cases admit 
of small sums being put aside for a rainy day. 

The picture is an attractive one, and there are so 
many directions in which the German workman manages to 
extract from life a greater degree of solid comfort and 
happiness than does his English comrade that anything 
which tends to rouse the latter from his complacent feeling 
that he has nothing to learn from the foreigner is of real 
value. Nothing, for example, could be more valuable 
than the emphatic assurance that owing to the superior 
education of the Berlin metal worker the product of their 
labour is superior to that of the Birmingham workman, 
and their contention that “it is on the intellectual side 
that Birmingham requires to adapt itself to changed con- 
ditions—not to cheapening its wares, but to getting more 
conception into them” goes to the root of much of our 
ill-success in industrial competition. But we believe 
that the usefulness of the report is seriously marred 





by some exaggerations into which the writers have 
fallen. When, for example, one finds that while 
holding up the sobriety of the Berlin workman the 
writers have failed to qualify their superlatives by some 
allusion to the evils of Blau-Montag, or to the fact that 
despite the efforts of a strong and well-organised abstinence 
movement the consumption of alcoholic liquors steadily 
increases, and along with it a marked growth. in crimes of 
violence, the picture is seen to be drawn in far too bright 
colours. The statement, too, that the underfeeding of 
children is almost unknown is not borne out by the fact 
that the infantile death rate of Prussia is the highest in 
Europe. Like many other observers, the Birmingham 
deputation was struck by the absence of poorly-clad and 
untidy children, but, as they point out, this is due to the 
provision of shoes and clothes from the municipal poor 
authorities and private charitable organisations. In Bir. 
mingham, with a population of 525,000, there is only one 
doctor and one lady medical officer whose duty it is to 
attend to the health of the children in the public schools ; 
in Berlin, on tke other hand, with 1,955,000 inhabitants, 
there are no fewer that thirty-six school doctors each with 
about seven schools under his constant and close super- 
vision. ‘That under such conditions the children of the 
poorer classes look healthier in Berlin than in Birmingham 
is not a matter for surprise, and the dominant idea of the 
report that what can be done in the German capital ought 
to be done in every great industrial community in England 
strikes a note which will be widely echoed. It is not 
pleasant to read the comparison made between the appear- 
ance of the poorer school children in Berlin and _ that 
which is presented in a Birmingham school attended by 
the children of the lower working class. Here, we are 
told, “the children were mostly dirty and tattered; a 
large number wore very bad boots, not cleaned ; and some 
with soles so dilapidated that the toes showed through. 
The physique of the children was puny.” In England the 
child after leaving school sells newspapers or matches on 
the streets and graduates for the profession of a permanent 
odd-jobber and chronic “unemployed” by running 
errands; in Germany since April last attendance at a 
secondary school is made compulsory until the child is 
seventeen years of age and we are told that in Berlin alone 
some 30,000 additional children between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen receive an hour’s instruction in the 
evening. Juvenile trading in the streets is strictly for- 
bidden. Everything is done, in short, to protect the 
young from the cupidity of parents and! to train them up 
physically and mentally so as to give them a chance to 
develop into good citizens. 

Probably, as we have said, there are many views 
expressed in this report which place the social con- 
ditions of the Berlin workers in an unduly favour- 
able light, and it is worthy of note that this is 
the view taken by most of those German organs 
which have commented on it. It must be remem- 
bered that the brassworkers are among the pick of 
the skilled workers of the country and that they conse- 
quently are more highly paid than most artisans. Again, 
the rates of wages are, of course, much higher than those 
current in provincial towns, so that any comparison be- 
tween the earnings of brassworkers in Berlin and Birming- 
ham would be very misleading. It is impossible to avoid 
the impression that Mr. Davis and his two colleagues 
have given us a picture which only applies to the aris- 
tocracy of labour in the German capital, and, as the 
Frankfurter Zeitung points out, as the period of investi- 
gation covered only ten days, the material collected is 
necessarily inadequate to be regarded as providing more 
than the basis of a superficial study. In particular, the 
sweeping assertion that in Berlin or any other iarge Ger- 
man city there are no badly-fed and ill-clothed children 
to be seen is, in the opinion of this great journal, “very 
easily disposed of.” The report contains so much that is 
calculated to stimulate the sluggish social conscience in 
England and to quicken the activities of every agency en- 
gaged in raising the condition of the workers that these 
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exaggerated touches are the more to be regretted. There 
are so many black spots in the industrial life of Berlin, 
especially in regard to the housing of the working-class, 
that any description of the social conditions existing 
there which fails to bring them out into due proportion 
leaves the impression of being a one-sided and defective 
contribution. ERNEST R. DUNKLEY. 





HUGH RENDAL. 

HucH RenDAL: A Public School Story. By Lionel Portman. 
London: Alston Rivers. 6s. 

It has always been admitted that to write a good school 
story is a very difficult thing, and it is worth while to 
notice in what the difficulty consists. The writer of The 
Upton Letters, in discussing the subject, has recently 
lain stress on two grounds—firstly, the difficulty of putting 
our minds back, of separating what we really felt and 
thought from the accretions which time has brought with 
it; and, secondly, the lack of incident in school life. 

It seems to us that the second difficulty is very much 
greater than the first. We may, of course, be tempted to 
attribute to ourselves opinions which were only in the 
process of growth, to read contemporaries in the light of 
a wider experience, but in the main it is not hard to 
remember just what we felt on the scores of occasions in 
our school life, important or not, which remain engraved 
on the brain with all the detail and clear edge of a vivid 
dream. And it is just because we remember so well that 
the period of life is so interesting. 

But the second difficulty is a very great one, and 
becomes more and more so as schools become more and 
more organised and the activities of boys are set to run 
along regular channels. It is not only that the picturesque 
incidents, the interesting escapades, become rarer, but 
that outwardly, at any rate, there is a less marked differ- 
ence of type: the inner problems, indeed, remain the 
same in schools as everywhere in the world, they are the 
eternal problems of human nature ; but in a well-disciplined 
school, good and bad alike being more hedged in and 
controlled, do not as a rule reach the okd extremes: just 
as the robber of to-day who, sitting in his office in his 
frock-coat and top-hat, preys upon his fellows by means of 
false prospectuses, is a far less picturesque figure than his 
prototype, who swooped down from his castle and won his 
spoil with sword and spear, so the modern school villain 
working more secretly is a less vivid figure than the Flash- 
mans of half a century ago. . 

In spite of these difficulties Mr. Portman has achieved 
no small success in Hugh Rendal, for he has written a 
very interesting book, without introducing impossible types 
of boys and men, and without any of that nauseous senti- 
mentality which repels the average reader in many works 
of the kind. He has not, indeed, succeeded in the im- 
possible task of creating new incidents; the football or 
cricket match, the adventure somewhere out of bounds, 
the lessons, and so forth, are the inevitable pegs on which 
such a story must hang, and they are too hackneyed nowa- 
days to be read with the same zest as Tom Brown’s first 
football match or his adventures with Velveteens; but 
at the same time Mr. Portman has managed to give the 
old material fresh life. He has done this not by any 
subtlety of portraiture; he fails, indeed, to awaken any 
great interest in or liking for the hero, the boy whose 
fortunes are traced throughout his school career; the 
hero is little more than a type, and the real interest lies in 
the picture of the school and the honest attempt to paint 
things as they really are. There are, of course, limits 
within which this can be done, and Mr. Portman has not 
overstepped them; he has rightly confined himself to 
hinting at the worst horrors which exist at schools; but a 
hint is enough,.and no false glamour gilds the ugliness 
of “Larne” in its bad days under a worn-out, inefficient 
chief, nor hides the difficulty of the task undertaken by 
the new head master, who comes like another Hercules to 
cleanse the Augean stables. 

The picture is a gloomy one, gloomier, we think, 





than the author realises ; for, in spite of all that we hear 
of the reforms under the new régime, our minds are 
haunted by the terrible picture, all the more terrible 
because it is drawn calmly and with no hysterical appeal 
to our feelings, of the forlorn life of the new boy. We 
remember how endlessly long unhappy days are, and we 
shudder at the thought of the unfortunate child who has 
no place of refuge, who is doomed to a perpetual passing 
to and from a dreadful formroom where his foes 
are unhindered by the incompetent form-master to a still 
more dreadful dormitory where an absentee and pre-occu- 
pied prefect leaves evil to reign almost unchecked; and 
all this within reach of help from which he is debarred by 
the inexorable laws of schoolboy honour. 

It is not to be supposed that this picture represents 
the normal life of a new boy at a public school; nor does 
the author intend it todoso. Under the new head master, 
who makes his appearance half-way through the book, we 
see “Larne” becoming gradually purified, the bonds of 
discipline being tightened, the evil being driven into holes 
and corners, and a new spirit asserting itself. ‘1o men who 
have had the happiness of being at a good school at a good 
time the picture will seem very much exaggerated; but 
the vividness of it suggests that it is at least founded on ex- 
perience, and those who have ‘had knowledge of the ups and 
downs of schools will be the last to depict it as impossible. 

The author has a robust faith in the educative value 
of affliction, and his verdict on public schools is that the 
good derived from them outweighs the evil. We quite 
agree, provided that the school is in a sound conditioa ; 
but it is only the boy of exceptionally strong character 
who can eventually profit by being immersed in a society 
such as that described at the beginning of this book; for 
the weak it may be sheer ruin, and Mr. Portman’s book 
will have done nothing but good) if it rouses schoolmasters 
te be more competent and parents to be more caretul. 





FICTION. 


SUSAN WOOED AND SusAN Won. By Emma Brooke. London: 
W. Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 
THe Harvest oF Love. By C. Ranger Gull. London: John 
Long. 1905. 6s. 
We have reached to-day that happy democratic stage of 
general expansiveness in literature when our maiden aunts 
write exciting novels about the fierce passions of young 
men, and we, modest and well-behaved young men, 
contribute subtly analytic studies of thé passions of 
our aunts. That is as it should be, for the virile 
imagination of the modern woman and the delicate 
susceptibilities of men can thus play round one 
another in literature freed from the accident of sex. 
The pot of Susan Wooed and Susan Won is so bold 
in conception and its execution so vigorous as to prove it 
to be the work of one of the stronger—we mean, of course, 
by stronger, the feminine sex. One evening the vicious 
and worthless Uncle Fred arrives at “ Skilbank,” the family 
mansion of his respectable and prosperous brother, Mr. 
Joshua Wallwood, head of a solid business firm and chief 
pillar of the congregational chapel at Pennybridge. Worth- 
less Uncle Fred is given the Crimson Room for the night, 
and in the morning after family prayers he is 
found murdered in the great ‘mahogany four-post 
bed, his pocket-book being empty, but the room 
itself, with its Brussels carpet and soft white mats 
and cheval glass, etc., showing not the slightest 
trace of a struggle. Now, who could have murdered Uncle 
Fred? The reader’s suspicion falls on Arthur Wallwood, 
“a slim, handsome lad of twenty, a gay young fellow, with 
vices sprouting with his fair moustache,” who (the sad 
young dog) is desperately hard up for money, cards and 
billiards and betting, and wine and women, the author 
forces us shamefacedly to say, being at the back of his 
outwardly creditable behaviour. It is here that we yield 
ourselves entirely to Miss Brooke's insight into the darkest 
recesses of the masculine soul and bless these progressive 
democratic days when the veil of our innocence can be 
firmly but kindly torn away by a woman's daring hand 
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and we can all listen respectfully to a new feminine read- 
ing of that eternal saying, “ The wages of sin is death.” 
For Arthur Wallwood, the dissipated prodigal son of the 
story, is not the murderer! It is Mr. Joshua Wallwood 
himself, pillar of Nonconformity, a man of the most spot- 
less integrity, affluent and hardworking, who has esta- 
blished branch s of Lis business in many thriving towns. 
He has killed his own brother to save Arthur from the evil 
influences of a career uninspired by commercial rectitude 
or the principles of middle-class prosperity. The dissi- 
pated Arthur has himself visited the Crimson Room and 
emptied Uncle Fred’s pocket-book, which deed ke re- 
pents ; but Mr. Wallwood is made of firmer stuff, and after 
murdering his erring brother slides down the gutter pipe 
with the dead man’s walking boots on his feet, tramples 
the ground, and, with many other amazing performances for 
a man of his bodily habit, secretes the boots amongst the 
close branches of an arbor vite tree. The Pennybridge 
police are baffled by these proceedings, and both father 
and son prosper exceedingly, Arthur going into Parliament 
and opposing the new Education Bill in a series of telling 
speeches as the champion of Nonconformity and Mr. 
Wallwood asserting on his death-bed that he does not re- 
pent of his fratricidal proceeding, but is only dissatisfied 
with his own conduct over the boots : 

“*T carried through my purposes without failure, and so 
have lived, carrying them through. But when the hunt 
and search died out I brought the boots out of the bush 
and hid them here in this house. Why did I do that? 
Better to have left them. A touch of weakness, a 
touch of fear.’ . And now, stricken by the over- 
whelming truth, Martin could do no more than stare at the 
dying man with a wild face of horror, while the dying 
man’s eyes, filled, as it seemed, by a flame of inextinguish- 
able mental clearness, looked tranquilly back at him. ‘I 
do not repent, Martin.” . . . From the room beneath 
came the sweet voice of Susan singing the Evening Hymn. 
Exigencies of space prevent us from doing more 

than pointing out that the real moral of the story is quite 
practical and British. If you are a drunken and unseemly 
uncle lock your bedroom door at night and place the 
cheval glass and your bath-tub where your Nonconformist 
brother and nephew may fall into them. We do not pre- 
tend to have done full justice here to Miss Brooke’s novel. 
Apart from its plot it is full of interesting and fertile 
ideas and speculations, and it should attract a large 
audience of seekers after truth both here and in the 
United States. 

The Harvest of Love, in comparison with Susan 
Wooed and Susan Won, is a work of quietness and deli- 
cacy that will appeal to the masculine intelligence that is 
fast surrendering golf and hockey and political action to 
the more capable hands of progressive womanhood. There 
are no murders in the book, no bold, original specula- 
tions on the nature of right and wrong or the workings 
of the new Education Act. The refined and sensitive 
hero, John Jenkyn, a dreamy and poetic boy, shoots him- 
self because the is rejected by the dashing and heartless 
Cynthia Barchard, a modern young lady, who soliloquises 
thus: “It’s a great pity. He is a marvellously good- 
looking and romantic boy. Still, I’ve had a _ topping 
time and mustn’t complain. He’s on the very 
edge of a regular declaration now. I'll just precipitate 
matters a little, and then turn round on my dignity. He 
won't reproach me. There’s no fear of that; he’s too 
sensitive.” The other hero of the tale, Trehair, the aris- 
tocratic young head of Gaunt School, on his side also is 
too sensitive and proud to marry the woman he adores, 
the exquisite Margaret Jenkyn, because she comes of a 
plebeian family, and ‘her father is a local auctioneer. Truth 
to say, we are not impressed by Mr. Ranger Gull’s love 
scenes. Sensitive as men are nowadays, there are un- 
purged elements of masculine sense which in ninety-nine 
cases preserve the Trehairs and Jenkyns from the conse- 
quences of their own over-sensibility. Mr. Ranger Gull 
has succeeded much better in his clever picture of pro- 
vincial manners and in his analysis of the subtle snobbery 
of the “society” of Gaunt, which places a rigid bar of 
social caste between “ us” and the Towns people, “ rendering 
everyone who got his or her living in the town ‘ impos- 


sible.’” The characters of the leaders of the Gauntocracy 
are cleverly sketched, particularly that of the ‘adroit 
scandalmongering vicar, Mr. Mallow, and Mr. Pendleton- 
Pendleton, whose name is to be found in the peerage 
Unfortunately for the Gauntocracy, Viscount Wellwyn, an 
impecunious Scotch peer, a breezy and open-hearted man, 
falls in love with and marries an actress, Mary Jenkyn, 
daughter of the local auctioneer, and comes to settle at 
Gaunt; and the wretched and exclusive leaders of fashion 
have to accept her and make her one of themselves on 
penalty of the Viscountess forming a circle of her own and 
cutting them. Looked at as a social satire, Mr. Ranger 
Gull’s novel is quite true to life and has considerable point. 
His portrait of the eccentric genius Stillbrook, who adds 
greatly to the vicars perplexities, is also interesting and 
convincing. The fault of the book is that the plot, such 
as it is, is a motive which hardly carries the weight of the 
diverse sketches of which it is composed. But the novel 
is lightly done, amusing, and very readable, and should 
certainly add to the author's reputation. 





ARCHAZZOLOGY IN GREECE, 1903-4. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. No. X. 
London: Macmillan. 17s. net. 
THE contents of this year’s volume are more miscellaneous 
than usual, but perhaps none the less interesting on that 
account. The number and importance of the papers con- 
tributed by actual students in the school may be noted. 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace has a paper on “ Grotesques and the 
Evil Eye”: he thinks that the small grotesque bronzes, 
usually said to be Alexandrian, were really intended as 
charms against the evil eye, belief in which was as wide- 
spread in antiquity throughout Mediterranean lands as it 
is to-day. Tiny hunchbacks are even now worn on chains 
in Italy as charms. Mr. Wace notes that most of the 
negro bronzes come from Egypt, where it was at least 
natural that negro types should have been studied. The 
question of the treatment of alien races in Greek art 
deserves more exhaustive treatment than it has yet 
received; the representations of Scythian types on the 
coins and vases of Panticapeum, Obbia, and other Greek 
colonies on the North Euxine are, of course, well known. 
Mr. E. S. Forster has a paper on the topography of S.W. 
Laconia, and Mr. Dawkins one on Karpathos, in which 
he deals with matters of dialect, more especially phonetics. 
Mr. Tod gives a series of inscriptions relating to teams of 
ball-players at Sparta, which he dates from internal 
evidence in the age of the Antonines. Dr. Schafer contri- 
butes a paper (in German) on various implements con- 
nected with ancient husbandry, found in Egypt ; to which 
Miss Jane Harrison adds a note, as among these objects 
is an actual ancient liknon, or winnowing basket, which 
has been found since the appearance of her articles in the 
Hellenic Journal on “Mystica Vannus Iacchi.” The 
liknon was previously only known from representations in 
art. The longest papers are on the excavations in Crete 
—at Knosson and Palaikastro, which continue to yield 
wonderful results. It is to be hoped that the money 
needed for the continuation of this work, as well as for 
the support of the school, will be supplied more plen- 
teously than in the past. That the funds will be used to 
good account the excellence of this number of the 
Annual, which contains several articles of importance 
besides those noted above, sufficiently indicates. 


| THE ORIGINAL COCOA, 
AND A SPECIALITY, 


being distinguished from all others by its invigorating 

nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This Cocoa, 

containing as it does all the substance of the Cocoa Nib 

maintains its leading position after three-quarters of 
a Century as 


THE BEST FORM OF COCOA 
FOR EVERY-DAY USE. 
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SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF 


CEORCE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 
Puvis de Chavannes, 
Rossetti. 
The Later Works of Titian. 
Fra Angelico. 
38. 6d. net per Volume. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS, 


The eer of Leonardo da Vinci. 
7s. 6d. net per Volume. 

















| 
MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. | 
The Drawings of Rossetti. 
The Drawings of J. M. Swan, R.A. | 
The Drawings of David Cox. 


The Drawings of Menzel. 
7s. 6d. net per Volume. — | 


GREAT ETCHERS. ‘Meryon. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED 
ARTS. 


Sheffield Plate. Old Pewter. French Pottery. 


7s. 6d. net per Volume. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


The Plays and Poems of Christopher Marlowe. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 
Spenser’s Faery Queene. 2 Volumes. | 
Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Novels of Lawrence Sterne. 
Limp Lambskin, js. 6d. net per Volume. 
Cloth, 3s. net per | V olume, 


OUR EMPIRE SERIES, 
Australian Lite in Town and Country. 
New Zealand Life in Town and Country. 
3s. 6d. net per Volume. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS’ SERIES, 


Greek Life in Town and Country. 
3s. 6d. net. 

















Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SANYASI.” 


DILYS. 
By F. E. PENNY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The scene of “ Dilys” is laid in the south of India, in one 
of the old deserted forts once owned by the East India Com- 
pany. The Indian gipsies play a prominent and striking 
part in the story. Those interesting people possess the 
instinct of devoted loyalty to each other and to those they 
befriend. Other characters are two old soldiers, the daughter 
of an Anglo-Indian official, a police officer anxious to dis- 
cover how French brandy is sinuggled into camp, and a 
young barrister in search of a missing heiress. 





MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOYEL. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘So Like a Woman” is a thrilling story of modern life, 
the opening scene being laid in the penal settlement of Port- 
land, where John Clifford is suffering for a brother’s crime. 
The interest of the tale is cast over a wide panorama—police 
headquarters, a London ballroom, and the bleak moorlands. 





A NOVEL OF “THE GRAFT.” 
THE FREEMASONS. 


By L. S. CIBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘* The novel is always accomplished, readable, and enjoy- 
able.” —Scotsman, 

‘It is a cleverly written novel, and the author has very 
considerable powers of characterisation.”—Morning Leader. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 
NOW READY.—A SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


LOVE’S GROSS-CURRENTS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
As Revealed in his Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
21s. net. 








NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF DEVOTION, | 


Lyra Germanica. The Changed Cross. 


The Imitation of Christ. 
Limp Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. _ Cloth 2s. net per Volume. | 





NOVELS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Guild Court, Mary Marston, The Vicar’s 
Daughter, Weighed and Wanting, Adela Cath- 


cart, Stephen Archer, and a Dish of Orts. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY OF | 
SPORT. 


Big Game Shooting. 2 Volumes. 
12s. 6d. net per Volume. 
THE SPOILERS. By Epwin PuGu. 6s. 


GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. ByG. W. BeLpam and 
J. H. TayLor. 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT FOODS FEED US? By Evusrace Migs. 1s. net. 
THE eroRY OF THE CHAMPIONS OF THE ROUND 


By HowArD PYLE. tos. 6d. net. 


THE ‘CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the French of 


EMILE Barp. By H. TWITCHELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Story of the Microscope. is. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS (Illustrated). 


Eleano Tuxter’s Little Maid. 
Rainbow Gold. Justa Girl. With Edged Tools. 























NEWNES’ PENNY LIBRARY. 
Jack the Ciant-Killer. Aladdin. 
Penny Save—All. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., 3 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W. 








ESSAYS {IN THE ART OF WRITING. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with ESSAYS OF TRAVEL and 
TALES AND FANTASIES, 





THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 





ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH 


TEXAS. 
By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX, 
With 265 Illustrations. 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE, 


Will be ready on Sept. 21. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


In his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to 
handle courageously and honestly the subject of romantic 
passion. His heroine achieves immense tame in the arts, 
and his hero is a world-renowned pianist; but these 
characters, as well as others less important, are treated 
mainly on the passionate human side. Art forms only the 
background for love. The novel is divided into three 
‘* episodes,” of which the first occurs in the “‘ Five Towns,” 
the second in London, and the third in Paris. 





THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
By ROBERT BURNS. 


With lllustrations by A. S. BOYD. 
F’cap 4to, cloth, 6s, net. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Stock EXCHANGE FAcTors. 


Members of the Stock Exchange can look back 
over the past week with considerably more satisfaction 
than ordinarily. There is a good deal doing in most 
of the markets, although in the Consol department the 
growl is heard that people are renouncing interest in 
the funds so as to be able to turn with more freedom to 
other sections. Apprehension of dearer money grew 
somewhat acute in the middle part of the week, but 
there was little excitement over the announcement in 
the Stock Exchange on Thursday morning. The hoist- 
ing of the words ‘‘ No Change,” however, produced a 
general relief, although the impression remains that 
the advancement of the rate is merely delayed. 
Gitt-EpGED Stocks. 

One dramatic drop calling for notice was that in 
Two and Three-quarter per Cent. Guaranteed stock, 
to give what everyone calls ‘“‘ Irish,” its precise designa- 
tion. Mr. Walter Long treatedthe market to a cold 
douche by referring to the large amount of stock 
that will be issued within the next two years, an amount 
much heavier than Capel Court has expected from pre- 
vious declarations upon the subject of Irish Land stock. 
While a recovery ensued upon the declaration of no 
change being made in the Bank Rate, it is fairly patent 
that this particular security will be regarded with 
suspicion for several years to come, because investors 
are boundto remember theblocks ofstock with which the 
Government have overhung the market. Colonial 
issues are firm, and there is a singular suggestion 
current to the effect that New Zealand Four per Cent. 
stock is being supported in order to cover the quiet 
issue of more Three anda Half per Cent. stock to 
the market. The rumour may be no more than that, 
but if there be any truth in it, the folly of such 
a proceeding is enhanced by the obvious certainty that 
its discovery is only a matter of time. Amongst the 
gilt-edged railway descriptions investors are buying 
Debenture and Preference stocks up to a level at which 
the return on the money works out to a shilling or two 
over 3 per cent., and however much the wisdom of 
this may be doubted, the absorption of the stock con- 
tinues steadily. That this should be so appears more 
than a little surprising in view of the likelihood of an 
advanced Bank Rate, but the dealers report that their 
accumulations of stock are rapidly vanishing, and they 
are generally more willing to buy than to sell. 


Home Raitway RISsEs. 


Whether they are directly interested in market 
quotations or not, most people are glad to hear of im- 
proved prices for Home Railway Ordinary stocks. It 
means that general trade is either getting better or 
that the prospects for such progress are sufficiently 
good to warrant prices being raised. The Money 
market, of course, has an important bearing upon 
that for Home Rails, but the latter show signs of 
escaping from the influence of Lombard Street, and are 
coming into public favour in all directions. Board of 
Trade returns helped to start the movement, which has 
since gathered weight from the demand for investment 
stocks that pay about 4 per cent. on the money and 
have a fair chance of advancing in capital value. The 
best Home Railway Ordinary issues yield ratherless than 
4 per cent. on the basis of the dividends paid for the 
past two half years, but the traffics of the past few 
weeks, if not bountiful, are good enough to cause 
buying of the stocks on future prospects. So far as 
sound security is concerned, there are fixed-rate stocks 
of quite as good character that pay even more than 
Home Rails, but the former have not the charm of 
possible increase in dividend, and therefore in prices, 
that attracts attention to the latter. Metropolitan Con- 
solidated dropped a trifle upon the accident, but Dis- 
tricts manage to retain a quotation that they do not 
deserve judged on their intrinsic merit. 


Hupson’s Bay. 

Canadian Pacifics owe part, at least, of their tall 
price to the closing of a ‘‘ bear” account in the Stock 
Exchange, although the ostensible reason is the meet- 
ing held in Montreal last Wednesday. There isa good 
deal of guessing at the future price of Canadas, and 200 
is the lowest at which the airy fancy of the optimist 
stops. Grand Trunks had a splendid run, and then 
tailed off, and paused for a breathing spaee. Those who 
are curious in such matters may notice that North 
British Ordinary stock, paying 4 per cent. on the 
money, stands about 46}, whereas Grand Trunk Ordi- 
nary, out of sight of dividend, is only some twenty 
points lower. But the greatest gamble in Canadian 
undertakings just now is that in Hudson’s Bay shares. 
An organised effort is being made, in a very clever 
manner, to get the price down. Somebody wants to 
buy the shares, and to buy them at lower prices than at 
that now ruling. Details are beingcirculated inquarters 
which command different, wide circles of respect, such as 
would be calculated to make holders of Hudson’s Bays 
sell their shares. Granted that the quotation is too 
high, that the dividend is insufficient to justify the 
price of the shares, and that it is a pity to miss the large 
profits which most holders could now secure — why 
should certain people take the trouble to draw public 
notice to these patent facts? That there must be some 
object behind this apparent philanthropy will perhaps 
occur to many, and though the attitude of the price 
may act as a deterrent to the average speculator, the 
man who has taken up the shares and put them away 
will perhaps think twice or thrice before he sells. 
GAMBLING IN RHODESIANS. 

When a letter from the secretary of a Rhodesian 
company was posted the other day in the Stock Ex- 
change, its hint that a cable might have been incorrectly 
decoded brought about a sharp drop in Bankets 
and other shares of the same group. So little 
is required to upset the nerves of speculators 
in this section that the mere suggestion of inaccuracy 
in decoding was sufficient to frighten out a number of 
weak ‘‘bulls.” Yet had they not the statement that a 
well-known South African bought ten thousand Bankets 
only a few days earlier? Such cowardice in selling 
when the buying had been so good was surely repre- 
hensible, and the wire-pullers immediately put the 
price of Bankets up again, only to be met with more 
sales. The Rhodesian market is being bolstered up 
with constant advices of development upon various 
properties, but underlying the superficial strength of 
the market there is still that profound suspicion on the 
part of a public which bought Chartered up to 9a 
share and other shares at equally absurd prices. 


TRADE AFTER THE WAR. 

High hopes were expressed perhaps rather than 
held, that the termination of the Russo-Japanese War 
would lead to a pronounced peace demand from both 
nations for all kinds of materials, in the supply of 
which Great Britain had the right to anticipate a 
goodly share. This opinion has been badly hit by the 
riots in Japan and the happenings in the Caucasus. 
Though the former were of insignificance compared 
with the sensational reports cabled over, the feud 
between Tartars and Armenians may take long to 
settle, and so long as the spirit of unrest stalks 
abroad who can say from what part of Russia the 
next outbreak will arise? In course of time there are 
many trades in this country which should feel a new 
touch of prosperity given them by the lately-declared 
peace, but it must be tolerably obvious to the most 
sanguine that some time of recuperation is essential 
before either nation enters the world’s markets as a 
heavy buyer. And one result of the war that is likely 
to make itself increasingly felt as years goon is the 
capacity of the Japanese to turn their natural wealth 
and their own industry to such good use as will render 
them less and less dependent upon other nations. 





